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A FULL-LENGTH original portrait of Albrecht Wenceslaus Wallen. 
stein, the renowned Duke of Friedland, existed some few weeks ago, 
and probably still exists, in the Castle of Friedland. In it he is 
represented as tal] and stately and of martial bearing, but some. 
what spare in figure; of a complexion inclining to swarthiness, 
with dark hair, and deep-set, earnest eyes. His brow is lofty, and 
his countenance, though stern and haughty, yet bears a certain im. 
press of settled melancholy. The Duke’s dress, is a close-fitting, 
embroidered, buff-leather military coat; large crimson-coloured 
trunk hose, and long black boots, meeting the hose high above the 
knee. He wears a collar and ruffles of point lace; his gloves are 
gauntlet-shaped, and, like the crimson scarf that crosses his breast, 
elaborately embroidered. His grey felt hat has a crimson plume. 
By his side hangs a Toledo rapier with the large worked bar-hilts 
generally worn by the cavaliers of that period. This, with the 
badge of the Golden Fleece, and. with the addition of a military 
cloak, is said to have been his usual dress in the field. 

It is a noble and striking portrait of one of the most remarkable 
men and picturesque characters of the seventeenth century, and 
the most ambitious, daring, and successful general of that portion of 
it, the events of which produced so many great commanders—the 
stirring period of the “ Thirty Years’ War.’’ 

The cause and results of that sanguinary contest render it one 
of the most memorable wars in history. It was a struggle for 
religious fréedom and national independence, and had its origin in 
the attempt of the Bohemians to shake off the shackles of Rome, 
and to curb the vast ambition of Austria. 

Protestantism had been established in the north in the preceding 
century. Elsewhere, and wherever the Imperial House of Austria 
bore sway, it was opposed with rigour and determination, both by 
priests and princes, But the writings of Wykliffe; the eloquent 
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— of his follower and disciple, John Huss—who, with 
erome of Prague, suffered death at the stake, but whose doctrines 


the utmost efforts of the Church of Rome failed to eradicate—the 
many victories of the Hussites, who, under the stern, relentless 
Zizka severely avenged the treachery to which their master owed 
his fate; the teachings of Savanarola at Florence ; of Luther, of 
Zuingle, and Calvin, had prepared men’s minds for endurance in the 
deadly conflict that later on was to follow; while the crimes of 
the Papacy, the dissolute lives of the Catholic clergy, the persecu- 
tions, oppressions, and exactions to which the people were subjected, 
gradually exasperated them, and roused them to resistance that 
resulted in bloodshed and desolation, from which the country a 
century afterwards had not fully recovered. 

The first shots of the Thirty Years’ War may be said to have 
been fired at Prague, during the tumult that ensued when Ferdi- 
nand of Griitz, King. of Bohemia—the successor of his cousin 
Mathias in the imperial dignity, and also the inheritor of the 


German possessions of the Austrian family—issued his decree 
against the Protestants. 


Ferdinand had been elected King of Bohemia solely on condition 
that the Charter of the Emperor Rudolph, granting full religious 
freedom to the Bohemian Protestants, together with the right to 
build churches and establish schools, should be faithfully observed 
by him. But he had no sooner secured his election than the 
Catholic clergy, by his orders, seized upon two new churches that 
were about to be consecrated, one of which they destroyed, and 
_ shut up the other. At the same time, in direct violation of the 
oath which both he and the Emperor Mathias had taken, he issued 
a decree that all Protestants should renounce their religion. The 
injured congregations complained to the Emperor’s representatives 
at Prague, but, instead of receiving redress, their deputies were 
imprisoned. The Protestant members of the States, therefore, 
assembled in the capital to present a respectful remonstrance to the 
Emperor. 

But Ferdinand was all-powerful at Vienna, also, with his weak 
kinsman, Mathias, who, though both had been lavish of promises 
when the votes of the Protestant electors were needed, returned a 
severe and haughty answer to the remonstrance addressed to him, 
Their deputies, the Bohemians were told, had made themselves 
liable to punishment as rebels and traitors. On hearing this, the 
Bohemian nobles, at Prague, met at the house of Count Thurn, and 
came to this decisive resolution—“ That after the signature of the 
great charter by the Emperor, no order or decree endangering the 
liberties of the Protestant religion could be received or obeyed by 
them,” They then read to the assembled crowds in the market- 









place the charter of Bohemian liberty, and afterwards the imperial 


mandate. This led to a scene of wild excitement, which was with 
difficulty appeased. The people cried loudly for Riaaga mea 
ed 


_ maultitudes accompanied the barons who, in full armour, pro 


to lay their resolution before the imperial representatives. The 
latter, in the course of the discussion that took place, urged that 
they were but agents, possessing no power, aad acting merely by 
order of the Emperor and King. The barons replied, accusing 
them of being traitors to the liberties of their country, and that no 
ent was, therefore, possible with them. . 

Taunt for taunt followed, until Count Raupowna exclaimed with 

fery impetuosity, ‘‘ Wherefore this delay? Why waste more 


‘words? Out of the window with them, in good old Bohemian 


fashion !”’ 

No sooner was this said than done. Slavata and Martinitz, 
the two most unpopular of the imperial representatives, were 
instantly seized and thrown from the window of the Council Cham- 
ber and their secretary, Fabricius, was flung after them, Their 
ample robes of office and the heaps of soft rubbish (dunghills, it is 
said) upon which they fell saved them from the fatal consequences 
that might have resulted from falling from a window eighty feet 
from the ground. As it was they escaped with only a few bruises, 
and Fabricius was so slightly hurt that, in the confusion that 
ensued, he contrived to get away unnoticed, and to set off for 
Vienna immediately, to report the circumstances of the outbreak. 
The two small:stone obelisks that now mark the spot. where 
the councillors fell were set up to commemorate their miraculous 
escape. They stand on the terrace just beneath the palace: walls, 
and ihe arms of the two nobles are carvedon them. The secretary 
is said to have been compensated for his fall, and his speedy report 
of the tumult, by being raised to the dignity of a count; and to 
mark the deed to which he owed his elevation the title conferred 
was the punning one of Graf von Hohenfall. 

The council being suddenly broken up by the ahove proceedings, 
further mischief was apprehended from the excitement produced 
amongst the people. Some few shots were fired, but Count Thurn, 
having succeeded in obtaining a hearing, prevented the further 
spread of the émeute. The Protestant barons generally deprecated the 
violent act that had been committed while momentarily thrown off 
their guard by the agitating circumstances of the meeting, and 
expressed to the Emperor their regret that it should have occurred. 
They felt that it was calculated to injure their cause. It was soon, 
however, followed by open hostilities. The Emperor Mathias did, 
indeed, seem inclined for peace ; but he was old and infirm, and, his 
death was at hand. Ferdinand, who- succeeded him, was a more 
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implacable foe to the “heretics,” and all the efforts of the 
Bohemians to come to an amicable arrangement of their grievances 
with him proved unavailing. Maddened by his treachery and con. 
tinued persecution of them, the Bobemians flew to arms. 
implored the aid of the Protestant states, which generally was 
readily granted ; and thus, in 1618, the followers of the reformed 
faith sivel upon that fearful thirty years’ struggle in which, in a 
greater or less degree, all the nations of Europe took part, for eman- 
cipation from priestly rule, and for upholding the rights and privi- 
leges of the subject against the despotic will of the ruler. 

The family of Woldstein, or Wallenstein, is of German 
though settled in Bohemia so far back as the thirteenth century, 
whén Baron Woldstein of Dux, at the head of his twenty-four sons, 
took a leading part in the wars then waging in thecountry. The 
parents of Albrecht Wenceslaus Wallenstein were Protestants, of 
noble birth, but very moderate fortune. He was the youngest of 
three sons, and was born in Bohemia in 1583. His early years 
appear to have been unhappy ones, owing to the extreme severity 
and harshness of the father in his efforts to subdue the fiery, 
haughty, and violent temper of the boy. Before he was twelve 
years of age, both parents died, and Albrecht went to reside with 
an uncle, also a Protestant, at Chlumec. His uncle desired that he 
should devote himself to study, but Albrecht cared only for mili- 
tary games, in which he would assume the command, and wratb- 
fully resent any attempt to disobey his orders or to dispute his will. 
Being one day told by his companions that he was not a prince or 
a general over them, he answered, ‘‘ Not now, but I may become 
one. °° 

His aversion to study soon caused his removal from Chlumec to 
Ruan, where resided a maternal uncle, who had renounced the faith 
of his family and embraced Catholicism, and who placed the youth 
at the “College of nobles” established at Olmiitz by the Jesuits. 
His tutor, Father Pachta, soon perceived that although not 
studiously inclined, young Wallenstein yet possessed talents of a 
high order that might be advantageously employed in the future. 
To convert him to the Romish faith was, of course, the first object 
of the Jesuit fathers. and it proved to be a work of so little diffi- 
culty that it is said to have been effected by complying with his 
wish to be released from the irksomeness of some part of his studies. 

The story of Wallenstein’s conversion, after escaping unhurt, 
miraculously as he considered, from a fall from a window where he 
sat sleeping, is a mere invention, as it is now known that he never 
was a page to the Margrave of Burgau, at whose palace the event 
is said to have occurred, nor—as the tale is told by others—to 


Ferdinand, Count of Tyrol, at Ambras, where visitors to the castle 
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_ are still shown the very window from which he has been supposed to 


have fallen, and to have been saved by the holy Virgin, who there 
appeared to him, anxious for the salvation of this fiery.tempered 
heretic. 

On leaving the College of Olmiitz, young Wallenstein was very 
desirous of seeing foreign countries. The fathers therefore 
that he should travel with the son of Count Lech of Riesenstein; 
and with him he visited France, Spain, Germany, England, Hol. 
land and Italy. It is possible that he was first initiated into the 
mysteries of astrology, during these travels, as the person ap- 
pointed to accompany the young men was a mathematician and 


astrologer, and a friend of Kepler. The speculative science of 
‘astrology had a strange fascination for Wallenstein. Throughout 


his life it exerted an extraordinary influence over him. Yet it is 
a question whether it was not regarded by him rather asan amuse- 
ment than a serious study; for though it was his habit to watch 
the stars in their courses, it has been remarked that he did not 
rely on astrological predictions, except when the march of the 
planets harmonised with the march of events, which, like Napoleon, 
of whom Wallenstein, in many respects, may be considered the 
prototype, he calculated with at least equal diligence, never de- 
pending wholly on his fortunes or his star. 

His stay in Italy was, however, prolonged for the purpose of 
studying astrology under a celebrated Italian professor, a circum: 
stance displeasing to his Jesuit protectors, as later on was his 
indifference to ‘the religious belief of the people he employed. 
From the horoscope of Wallenstein, the Italian discovered that his 
pupil was destined to achieve great military fame. Probably he 
had observed that his bent lay in that direction, and that the 
fearlessness of his character and the imperiousness of his temper 
would be likely to lead to high command in a military career. 
Acting, however, on the astrologer’s prediction, Wallenstein crossed 
over to Hungary and joined the imperial army, then employed 
against the Turks. But his advancement was slow, for he had 
served in several campaigns before he obtained the captaincy of a 
company of infantry. Wallenstein was a man so evidently born to 
command that he was destined neither to show to advantage nor to 
obtain favour when circumstances placed him in a subordinate 
position. He could not readily brook control, and his haughty 
bearing was little calculated to propitiate chiefs who perhaps felt, 
though they were not willing to recognise, the superior talent of the 
subaltern. 

Wallenstein appears to have been very observant, during his 
travels, of the military arrangements of different nations; to have 
Visited their institutions, and to have inspected the interior and 
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exterior construction and strength of fortresses, besides making 
himself acquainted with the manners and languages of the various 
counitries he travelled through. 

Tn '1606, peace being concluded with the Turks, Wallenstein, 
then twenty-three years of age, returned to Bohemia and received 
his share of the small property left by his father amongst his six 
children. His prospects were at that time decidedly unpromising, 
Wealth, or wealthy patrons, formed then, it seems, as now, a surer 
means of advancement than mere merit. Count Zerotin, his 
brother-in-law, and the friend of Henri IV. of France, recommended 
him to the Emperor in high terms, mentioning his talents and his 
predilection for the profession of arms, but apparently without 
result, However, the first step on the ladder of fame, which he 
was 80 @ager to ascend, was.made practicable to him by the feelings 
he inspired in the heart of Madame Nikessin, a weathy widow, of 
Landeck. This lady was several years older than Wallenstein, and 
when he first met her was about to marry a man of higher rank 
and more suitable age. But, notwithstanding, he was advised to 
take advantage of her evident prepossession in his favour, and to 
press his suit. ‘The lady had some scruples as to the propriety of 
discarding his elderly rival ; but the Archbishop of Prague, being 
Wallenstein’s friend, satisfied her conscience on this point, and 
Madame Nikessin finally decided that she would bestow on the 
younger pretender her hand and her heart, and—as one of his 
biographers most ungallantly says—what was of far more im. 
portance to him, her very large fortune also.” 

But unhappily—the result, no doubt, of the disparity in their 
ages—Madame Wallenstein was greatly tormented by jealous 
fears, and, unhappily, she greatly tormented her husband. The 
respectful attentions which, in accordance with the chivalric feeling 
of the times towards the weaker sex, he is said to have been always 
most assiduous in paying her, failed to convince her that she held 
the high place in his affections she so much coveted. Doubting 
the potency of her charms to excite his love, she contrived to 
administer to him a powerful love-potion, the effect of which on 
Wallenstein was to -bring on a dangerous illness, from which he 
was long in recovering. The grief of his wife was so excessive 
that her death shortly after resulted from it. 

Wallenstein succeeded to her extensive estates in Moravia, and, 
notwithstanding his thirst for martial fame, for several years 
occupied himself wholly in rural affairs, cultivating and improving 
his lands, adding to their extent—heaping up treasure, in fact, for 
the part he was yet destined to play. He declined, however, 
during that period the command offered to him by both the arch- 
dukes, Mathias and Rudolph, who were engaged against each other 
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in that inglorious struggle for power, known as the “ Fraternal, 
War ;” but probably the command was not of a kind to satisfy his 
ambition. | ‘om 
In 1617, Wallenstein began his brilliant career by raising 
and equipping, at his own expense, a squadron of horse, which in, 
the Friuli campaign performed for Ferdinand of Gritz the seryio 
of throwing supplies into the fortress of Granitza, which the 
Venetians had blockaded. Never had troops been seen 80 
magnificently appointed as was Wallenstein’s corps. Never had 
any been so liberally paid, or any commander before him been so 
observant of special acts of daring, and so munificent in rewarding 
them. About this time also he began to display that splendour in 
his style of living which he continued until his death. His table 
was always sumptuously provided, and was open: to all who were 
willing to partake of his hospitality, as was also his purse to those 


who needed his aid. His fame soon reached Vienna, and Ferdinand ~ 


was not slow in inviting him to court. When serving asa poor 
subaltern he had been complained of as overbearing, supercilious, 
and haughty. When he became the favourite of fortune, the same 
qualities were extolled as nobility of character and greatness of 
mind. Ferdinand raised him to the rank of count, presented him 
with a chamberlain’s gold key, and conferred on him the important 
post of commander of the Moravian militia. The voice of fame 
was, of course, everywhere loud in his praise. They who. had 
passed by unnoticed the gallant young soldier ssed only of 
genius and talent, when they saw the star on his breast came to 
worship him. 

At this time, too, he solicited the hand of the Countess Isabella 
of Harrach, daughter of the imperial minister, Count Harrach. 
His suit was favourably received by both father and daughter, and 
the marriage took place at Vienna with almost the pomp of a royal 
pageant. The fair young countess, in her priceless robes of satin 
embroidered over with pearls and diamonds, as she stood by the 
side .of her stately husband, no less sumptuously attired than 
herself, was the admiration and the envy of every lady of the 
Austrian court. This union brought Wallenstein an increase both 
of wealth and of influence, After its celebration he retired with 
his wife to Olmiitz, to assume the command of the armed force of 
the province. 

The Bohemians, on the first breaking out of the war, had 
endeavoured to gain their countryman over to their cause; but 
Wallenstein refused to join them, and used every effort to hold the 
Moravians to their allegiance to the Emperor. in this, however, he 
failed The States then deprived him of his command. He opposed 
to their mandate the imperial commission. They obliged him to 
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evacuate Olmutz ; but he carried the public treasure with him to 
Vienna, and delivered it to the Emperor, who gave a part of it back 
to him to assist in raising a regiment of cuirassiers. 

To narrate the course of the Thirty Years’ War, from the first 
successes of the Bohemians, when they deprived Ferdinand of his 
kingly title and conferred it on Frederick V. of Saxony, to the 
suppression of the insurrection, when, owing to Wallenstein’s 
victories, fortune again inclined to the cause of the Emperor ; to 
follow it through the changes and chances that befel both 
insurgents and imperialists, now victorious here, now routed there, 
but everywhere carrying with them fire and sword, desolation and 
famine, and all the horrors of civil war,—would require a volume, 
however briefly those sad events might be touched upon. But 
seven years of this hapless struggle had passed away when Wallen. 
stein, who had achieved great successes against the Transylvanians, 
—who had sent 50,000 men to assist the Bohemians, was created, 
for his services Count Palatine and Duke of Friedland, with the 
right of ‘‘ striking coin and granting patents of nobility.’ 

It was in Ferdinand’s power at that time to sheathe the sword, 
as Upper Germany was entirely subdued; but his continued 
persecution of the Protestants, and the cruel severities he inflicted 
on them, kept opposition alive. The Emperor’s views of conquest, 
too, expanded with success, and the renowned General Tilly was, 
therefore, ordered to put his army in motion, and carry the war 
into Lower Germany. 

Wallenstein, however, seemed inclined to repose for a time on 
his laurels, and to devote himself to improving his principality 
and ameliorating the condition of his vassals. His extraordinary 
command of money, which has never been clearly accounted for, 
as he has been represented as disdaining to follow the example of 
other generals of the age, who enriched themselves by plunder, 
had enabled him to purchase the confiscated domains of the duchy 
for 150,000 florins, as well as six other estates for nearly seven 
millions and a half of florins ; this being less than a third of their 
value. His remarkable ability for the details of business was as 
great in civil as in military matters. The rapidity with which he 
sent clear and detailed orders and instructions on the most 
dissimilar subjects is truly wonderful. Yet it was not from parti- 
ality for the minutie of ordinary affairs that he so particularly 
entered into them, but for the purpose of instructing others to aid 
in carrying out his own great views ; for his genius was of a high 
caste, and formed for the conception of vast and lofty plans. He 
is believed, too, to have had a deeper and truer insight into 
European politics than any public character before his time. 

Io one of his letiers from Gitschen, where he was building a 
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palace for his future residence, he directs that good French tailors 
should be sent there to make dresses for his noble pages, whose 
number he proposed to increase, also liveries for fifty servants. 
He established schools in various parts of his principality, and 
desired the inhabitants to send their children to them, enforcing 
on them the value and necessity of education. Asa practical 
farmer he was no less skilful than as a general, and gives his 
agents long detailed orders about draining and planting, improving 
the breed of cattle, and even for the judicious management of the 
poultry-yard. 

An astrologer always formed part of Wallenstein’s establish- 
ment, and the post was at that time filled by the famous astronomer, 
Kepler. He had held the appointment of imperial mathematician 
under three emperors, but his skill in drawing a horoscope gained 
him far greater consideration than his mathematical and astrono- 
mical labours. His imperial patrons had, indeed, employed him 
chiefly in casting nativities, but had paid his small salary so 
irregularly that he was always in difficulties, and unable, with all 
his untiring industry, to carry out his own important schemes for 
turning his astronomical discoveries to practical use. But in 
Wallenstein Kepler found a more enlightened and munificent 
patron. He relieved him from much drudgery, by giving him an 
assistant to make his mathematical calculations. He furnished 
him with new astronomical instruments, and a printing press, and 
assisted him to publish his long-delayed Rudolphine tables,—one of 
the earliest methods made known of determining longitudes by 
occultations. 

While Wallenstein was occupied with the government of his 
principalities, General Tilly had advanced along the Weser, with 
the hope of inducing Christian of Denmark to disband his troops ; 
but he refused to do so, and as the Danes were brave and 
determined soldiers, Tilly urged on the Emperor the necessity of 
speedily reinforcing his small army. The long-continued contest 
had, however, utterly exhausted Ferdinand’s resources, so that no 
reinforcements could be sent. But what the Emperor could not 
effect, the aspiring Walienstein, from his princely retirement, 
despatched a messenger to Vienna with a proposal to accomplish 
for him. He offered to raise for his service an army of 50,000 
men, and to equip it at his own expense, a proposal that was 
treated by many with derision, and thought by others fraught 
with danger, coming from so ambitious an individual as the Duke of 
Friedland, and advised the Emperor to reject it. And Ferdinand, 
though sorely in need of such aid, did for a time hesitate to accept 
it; then suggested that the strength of the proposed army should 
be limited to 25,000. But to this Wallenstein declined to accede 
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—“an army of 25,000 men,” he wrote, ‘‘ would be raised only to 
perish.’’ Ferdinand, therefore. closed with his first offer, and on 
his own terms—viz., “ that he should nominate his own officers, 
and reward himself and his followers from the confiscated property 
of the conquered countries. 

The military fame of the Duke of Friedland and his wide-spread 
reputation for extreme munificence caused adventurers from all 
parts to flock to his standard,—light-horsemen from Poland, 
Croats from Hungary, heavy cuirassiers from Belgium and the 
Netherlands. He asked not what was their creed, but only for 
promising soldiers, and within a month he had twenty thousand 
troops under arms. Soon after he appeared on the frontier of 
Lower Saxony at the head of a division of his army, 30,000 strong. 

At first they were but poorly equipped, but ere long, it is stated, 
“they were distinguished for the splendour that characterised all 
Wallenstein’s troops.” From his very numerous letters of this 
period, he seems to have been not or}y commander-in-chief, but 
also adjutant, quartermaster, and commissary-general. He urges 
his agent (Jandhauptman) in Bohemia to forward stores and pro. 
visions end to get thirty thousand ducats coined by the end of the 
year. From his camp he also writes long instructions about the 
_ silkworms and mulberry trees he had imported from Italy, with 
the view of establishing a silk manufactory ; about his parks and 
plantations and the dimensions of the rooms in the palace he is 
building. SBas-relief, paintings, and other decorations, all receive 
attention from him, and he desires that in his absence these works 
may be carried on with all diligence. The writer of a chronicle of 
that period describes “the active and animated scene he had 
witnessed of five thousand workmen busily employed in embellish- 
ing the little town of Gitschen, as reminding him, when he saw 
it from the castle hill, of Virgil’s description of the building of 
Carthage.”’ 

The duke’s letters to his duchess have not been handed down 
to us, nor any particulars of their domestic life that show the terms 
on which they habitually lived; but all his arrangements having 
reference to her and her daughter—his only child—were princely, 
and when in writing to others he mentions her, it is always with 
regard and affection. Her letters to him are expressed in a tone 
of tenderness, showing much real attachment, yet tempered in its 
utterance by that respectful submissiveness with which the ladies 
of that day were accustomed to address their husbands. But this 
humility probably in most cases went no further than the adoption 
of the then conventional mode of writing when weak woman took 
up the pen (to the use of which she was so much less accustomed 
than in these days) to write to her absent lord and master. 
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Wallenstein having, in the campaigns of 1626-7, driven back 
the Danes and conquered Holstein and Jutland, Ferdinand, whom 
he had now rendered all powerful in Germany, created him Duke 
of Mecklenburg. His next object was to form a navy, “ desiring,” 
he says, ‘‘ to seek out the Danes in their islands.” Ships were, 
therefore, sought in all quarters, and the title of “ Admiral on the 
ocean and the Baltic’ was conferred on him. The intervention of 
Sweden being apprehended at this juncture, Wallenstein sends to 
various persons for particulars respecting Gustavus Adolphus, whose 
horoscope his astrologer was desirous of drawing. It would have 
been interesting to have had the result, though Wallenstein does 
not appear to have attached much importance to it. He, however, 
proceeded to fortify the seaports of Mecklenburg and Pomerania ; 
but Stralsund claimed the privilege of a free Hanseatic town, and 
refused to admit his troops. By his orders, Count Arnheim 
besieged it. The senate and wealthy inhabitants were for sur. 
rendering, but the people resisted ; and, as the Duke of Pomerania 
was unable to assist them, they sought the protection of Sweden. 
Gustavus Adolphus sent a corps of 600 Scotchmen to the relief of 
Stralsund, and when Wallenstein arrived before the town with his 
troops, a deputation from the senate represented to him that 
Arnheim’s bombardment had nearly destroyed Stralsund, and 
prayed him to consent to an armistice. He granted their prayer, 
and perceiving, as he explained to the Emperor, the almost utter 
impossibility of carrying on war without a navy against such 
enemies as the Danes, Ferdinand, who submitted at once to the 
views of his general, authorised him and Count Tilly to treat for 
peace, which was concluded at Lubeck in 1629. 

This peace left Wallenstein almost absolute master in Germany. 
“In Europe no uncrowned head equalled him in fame; no crowned 
one surpassed him in power. Even Maximilian of Bavaria, the 
Emperor's cousin, was second in greatness to the all-dreaded Duke 
of Friedland and Mecklenburg: Generals Tilly and Pappenheim, 
his former rivals, sought their rewards and honours through his 
intercession, and he was about to bestow on these comrades-in-arms 
lands and titles that would have made them princes of the empire, 
had not his own power received a sudden check. 

Ferdinand, who was the slave of the Catholic priesthood, and 
to whom, it has been said, “‘ the voice of a monk was as the voice 
of God,’’ instead of restoring tranquillity to the empire when he 
signed the peace of Lubeck, and freeing Germany, bleeding and 
exhausted, from desolating armies and predatory bands of Con- 
dottieri, yielded to the demands of the Church of Rome and signed 
the fatal Edict of Restitution. By this edict Protestants were called 
upon to restore all the Catholic Church property they had seques- 
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trated since the religious pacification of 1555—a period of eighty 


As Wallenstein ruled with dictatorial sway over Germany, he 
received the imperial command to carry the edict into effect in all 
the countries occupied by his troops. He is accused of having 
done so with unbending rigour. Appeals and solicitations, it is 
said, were addressed to him in vain, and princes of the empire 
waited with the crowd of ordinary petitioners in the antechamber 
of the haughty commander. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that he strenuously exerted himself to preserve discipline and to 
remedy the evils resulting from the ruinous system pursued by the 
Emperor, but that the task was too great for a single hand, and 
that he, who in this matter was represented as a ruthless barbarian, 
was a victim to his genuine zeal in the cause of discipline and 
humanity, and to his fruitless endeavours to restrain the rapacity 
of his officers. , 

From the nature of his career Wallenstein could hardly fail to 
have numerous and powerful enemies. Accordingly at the Diet 
convoked at Ratisbon in 1630, the Imperial troops were accused of 
the most revolting cruelties and crimes—‘‘ crimes,” it was said, 
“ that the fiends of hell let loose upon the land could scarcely have 
been supposed to have perpetrated. And this, too, under the sanc- 
tion of the so-called liberator and great captain of the age, the 
champion of Christendom !’’ With one voice, then, the electors, 
with Maximilian of Bavaria at their head, demanded of the 
Emperor the dismissal of the Duke of Friedland from the command 
of the army. The Court of Madrid also advised his removal, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, through the well-known Father Francis, urged 
on Ferdinaud the “advisability of obliging the electurs in this 
trifling matter, as he could recall Friedland, if needful, when the 
affair had blown over.’’ Both Louis XIII. and Philip III, 
had seen with increasing jealousy, the House of Austria made more 
powerful and independent by Wallenstein’s victories than accorded 
with their wishes. Ferdinand, however, being thus urged on all 
sides, consented to dismiss his great general, at the same time 
‘* protesting before God and man that he held himself innocent of 
the mischief that might result from such an act.” 

Wallenstein was at this period at Memmingen, at the head of 
100,000 men, to whem his will was absolute law. Two men of 
high rank were sent to communicate to him, but in the most con. 
ciliatory terms, that he was removed from his command. This 
undertaking was thought to be not wholly free from danger. ‘“‘ It 
was singular,” men said, “that the Emperor should obey the 
Electors, but it would be more singular still if the General should 
obey the Emperor.’’ Wallenstein, who was well informed of what 
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was going on at Ratisbon, instead of receiving the Imperial messen- 
gers, as they had expected, with an undignified burst of anger, 
welcomed them most courteously, and entertained them sump- 
tuously while they remained at headquarters. When they departed, 
in true regal fashion, they were loaded with presents, and the 
magnificent duke informed them that “ the stars had shown that 
the spirit of Maximilian predominated at that time over the spirit 
of Ferdinand, who, therefore, was in no way to blame for yielding 
to any wish of his kinsman.”’ He also confided to them a letter to 
the Emperor, thanking him for all former favours, and requesting 
only that his Majesty would not lend an ear to the evil reports 
that malevolence might spread to his disadvantage. 

Wallenstein having resigned his command, set out for his 
palace at Gitschen. He had written to his agent to lay in stores 
of good wine, &c., as he proposed making a long stay, to have 
certain rooms hung with satin, velvet, and gilt leather embroidery, 
for friends and visitors, and to have ready stabling for 800 horses, 
which these friends would bring with them. In his retirement the 
pomp of a king surrounded him. The palace he built at Prague (it 
has been restored by his collateral descendant, the present Count 
Wallenstein) was approached by six gates, and a hundred houses 
were pulled down to enlarge its avenues and approaches, in order 
to ensure quietude ; for Wallenstein had a horror of noise, and 
could not endure even the barking of dogs or the clanking of large 
spurs then in use. His ever-active mind required stillness. 


His palace of Sagan, it is said, would have been one of the. 


wonders of the world had he lived to complete it according to the 
plan he had laid down. ‘The honour of serving him was courted 
by gentlemen of the first families, and his liberality was so princely 
that Imperial chamberlains resigned their office at Vienna to accept 
the same situation in the Duke of Friedland’s establishment. His 
sixty pages were instructed, by the best masters that could be 
obtained, in all polite accomplishments; fifty chosen yeomen 
guarded his hails and ante-rooms ; a hundred dishes were every 
day placed on his table ;.a hundred carriages and fifty led horses 
followed him when he travelled, and his court accompanied him in 
sixty state carriages. The richness of his liveries, the splendour of 
his equipages, the decorations of his halls, corresponded with the 
rest of his stately style of living. Six barons and six knights were 
constantly near him, ready to obey his directions. Though con. 
tinually occupied with the formation of vast military plans, his 
industry was so great that a correspondence extending over all 
Europe was conducted principally by himself, and the letters for 
the most part written with his own hand. Princes and sovereigns 
are among his correspondents. Charles I, writes vo him in friendly 
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asking his intercession for Frederick V., Charles’s brother. 
in-law. The King of England styles Wallenstein, * Ilustrissime 
, amice et consanguine carissime.’ 

Kepler, who had died at the age of eighty, from the fatigue of 
a long journey he had taken, with the hope of recovering some part 
of the salary still due to him from the Emperor, was succeeded in 
his post of astrologer to Wallenstein by an Italian named Seni. 
This man, in studying the course of the stars, had discovered that 
the Duke of Friedland’s military career was not yet ended ; and as 
Gustavus Adolphus had already landed in Germany, the fulfilment 
of Seni’s prediction appeared more than probable. 

Ferdinand had refused Gustavus the title of King, as Sigismund 
of Poland had claimed the throne of Sweden, though excluded 
from it by his religion. Cardinal Richelieu had mediated between 
Poland and Sweden, and arranged a six years’ truce. France, 
Holland, and England, then promised subsidies to. Gustavus in 
case he should invade Germany. The great Gustavus Adolphus 
was a very different man from the reserved and haughty Duke of 
Friedland. In person he resembled him only in height. He was 
stout and full chested, of a fair ruddy complexion, with blue eyes 
and light hair, and a pleasing expression of countenance. He was 
generous and humane, affable, open-hearted, and courteous; a 
good speaker and acquainted with severa] languages. His popu- 
larity was great. He was unaffectedly pious, of fiery courage 
and intrepid temper, and held boundless sway over the minds of 
his soldiers. 

Leaving 6,000 men under General Munroe at Stralsund, he 
marched onward with but 13,000 more to assail the combined 
armies of Spain, Austria, and Catholic Germany. Every where his 
march was triumphant, and, to arrest bis progress, the Austrians 
proposed a cessation of arms, that the troops might be put into 
winter quarters. But Gustavus would not listen to this; “the 
Austrians,” he said, “can do as they please; but we Swedes are 
soldiers in winter as well as summer.”’ As “‘the Snow King,” as 
they called him, did not melt, as predicted, under the influence of 
a southern sun, a new general-in-chief had to be chosen to check 
his advance. The choice fell on Count Tilly, a distinguished 
soldier, but severe, cruel, and of a persecuting spirit. 

Though Gustavus was everywhere received with boundless joy 
by the people, the oppressed Protestant princes feared to join him. 
They deliberated when they should have acted, and thus brought 
on themselves the misery they hoped to avert. For while Gustavus 
took Frankfort on the Oder by assault, Tilly and Pappenheim be- 
sieged Magdeburg. ‘he ill-fated city was taken, and “‘now began,” 
says Schiller, “a scene of death and crime for which history has 














» no language, and poetry no pencil.” The sack of Magdeburg was 

| a revolting scene of carnage that humanity shudders to think of; 
"series of atrocious cruelties, perpetrated by barbarian Croats and 
Walloons, too horrid to dwell upon. Even their fierce general; Count 
Tilly, stranger as he was to the emotions of pity, is said to have 
been moved to tears when he beheld the fate of the hapless people 
and the city he had conquered. He may have recommended) mercy 
to those relentless hordes who fought under him, bat he was 
powerless, the sack once begun, to enforce it. It was, however, 
his last victory—a victory that placed no fresh laurels,on his brow, 
for the memory of the fearful massacre of Magdeburg yet survives, 
as a heavy blot on the fame of this great soldier. 

The terrible event weighed severely on the spirits of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, who was obliged to justify himself before the 
world, that accused him of pusillanimity in not striking: a blow in 
favour of his allies. But it was shown that the selfish fears of the 
Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony had induced them to throw 
obstacles in the way when he was about to march to the aid of the 
beleaguered city ; but this cloud on his hopes was soon dispelled by 
the lustre that was shed on his fame by the battle of Leipsig. It 
was a victory, toc, that doubled the strength of Gustavus by the 
moral power it added to the force of hisarms. His friends assumed 
courage, his enemies were depressed ; while at Vienna his successes 
wrung from desponding Catholics the exclamation, ‘‘ Can it be that 
God Almighty has turned Protestant ?” 

Gustavus marched from Leipsig directly into the centre of the 
empire, and was everywhere welcomed. Thecastle of Wurtzburg 
made a show of resistance, but was taken by surprise. Twenty 
monks were amongst the slain, who, if they fought not boldly for 


their religion, at least defended with desperation their wine and - 


their wealth. The troops of the Duke of Lorraine turned and fled 
at the first sight of the advancing Swedes. The duke, it is said, 
leading the flight, and the peasants of the villages calling to 
him ‘‘Speed on, Sir Duke, for you had need have wings to fly 
before the great King of Sweden !”’ 

Crossing the Maine, the triumphant Gustavus took Hanau and 
Wertheim by storm. Frankfort opened its gates to him ; Mayence 
surrendered after a few days’ siege., Landau, Spiers, Worms, 
Weissenburg, and Frankenthal followed in rapid succession. It 
seemed as if no barrier could arrest the progress of the northern 
conquerer. Making for a few days Mayence his headquarters, he 
appeared before Doneuwerth, took it, crossed the Danube and 
advanced to the frontier of Bavaria. While directing the fire 
of the artillery, under which the Swedes with much determination 
made the passage of the Lech, General Tilly was mortally 
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wounded. The citizens of Munich, fearful that on them would be 
avenged the fate of Magdeburg, came out to meet the conqueror 
and to implore mercy at his feet. But Gustavus soon set their 
fears at rest. Not only had quiet citizens, but even the disorderly 
soldiers and the monks—who everywhere proclaimed him as Anti- 
christ, carrying a sword that was the gift of Satan himself—had 
no barbarities to dread from his tolerant and humane spirit. He 


levied only contributions on the rich, for the support of his troops . 


and for distribution amongst the poor. 
But while Gustavus was conquering provinces, Wallenstein was 
towns and endeavouring to establish the arts of civilised 
life in the least hospitable part of Bohemia. He had some time 
before suggested to the Emperor to form an alliance with Denmark, 
as the best means of arresting the progress of Gustavus on his first 
landing ; but this advice was disregarded, his enemies insinuating 
that he hed some treasonable object in it; and Ferdinand now saw 
his hereditary dominions open to the incursions of his enemy, 
while he himself was without soldiers, money, or crédit. He, there- 
fore, determined again to seek aid and council from his dismissed 
general, upon whom he at the sametime conferred the duchy of 
Gross-Glogau. 

At the Emperor's urgent entreaties, then, the Duke of Fried- 
land was once more prevailed upon to leave his princely retreat. 
By the magic power of his name an army was soon raised, fifty 
thousand strong, commanded by officers of experience, abundantly 

' supplied with stores, and ready with high hopes to take the 
field. It was as if, like the hero of old, he bad but to stamp the 
ground, and soldiers armed cap-a-pie arose to do his bidding. 
However, the Emperor was informed that the troops were ready to 
march, and that Wallenstein’s promise to organise an army for 
his service having been fulfilled; he desired, as he was suffering 
from ill-health, and his resources were much exhausted by the 
equipment of these troops, to retire again into private life. But 
Ferdinand sent supplicating letters to him ; the officers also wished 
to retain the services of the only general considered fit to encounter 
so daring an adversary as the King of Sweden. _ 

Messenger after messenger—courtiers and prelates of the highest 
rank—was despatched to him. At any price his services must be 
had. He could not continue to refuse obedience to his sovereign’s 
wish ; but as he had to encounter a general who was also a king, 
Wallenstein demanded, as the price of his service, almost kingly 
power in the conduct of the war. All the troops of the empire 
were to be under his control. Neither the Emperor nor his son, 
the King of Hungary, were to appear with the army, much less 
were they to exercise any act of authority over it. He also 
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__ required that timely notice should be given to him, if it should 
again be thought expedient to remove him from the command. To. 
these and some other conditions, Ferdinand unhesitatingly submitted, 
and Maximilian of Bavaria, on joining him with his troops at Eger,, 
sought a reconciliation with the duke, and the two princes em- 
braced in front of the armies. 

The result of the measures adopted by Wallenstein was the 
speedy re-conquest of Bohemia, and the marching of the Austrian 
armies against the Swedes. The campaign continued with varied 
success through that and the following year, when the Swedes 
and the imperialists met on the plain of Liitzen, In that fiercely. 
contested battle the gallant King of Sweden lost his life. A 
‘eannon-ball having shattered his left. arm he fell from his horse 
The young baron Liibeling was assisting him to rise, when a 
party of the imperial soldiers, coming up, attacked both the king 
and his page with their swords and pistols, then, riding off, left 
them to their fate amidst the dying and the dead, over whom 
came sweeping along a squadron of the enemy’s cavalry. The 





Swedes, maddened to fury by the death of their king, reformed 


under Bernard, Duke of Weimar, and rushed on the imperialists 
with so much impetuosity that they bore down all resistance 
and put whole regiments to flight. Pappenheim’s cavalry drove 
back the Swedes. Wallenstein brought the infantry again 
to the charge, and in the midst of the fire directed the terrible 
combat. Several balls lodged in the folds of his buff coat, one tore 
the heel from his boot, but he remained unhurt. Not so the intrepid 
Pappenheim. Two balls pierced his breast. As he was dying 
he was told of the fall of Gustavus. Rousing himself, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Tell the Duke of Friedland I die happy, since I know 
that this inveterate enemy of my religion falls on the same day 
with me.” The death of this great general, still one of the most 
popular of German heroes, decided the fate of the battle, and 
Wallenstein, under cover of the darkness, withdrew his troops to 
Leipzig. The next day he continued his retreat and moved on 
without interruption until he had placed the remnant of his 
army in winter quarters behind the lofty mountains of Bohemia. 
The body of the great, brave, and generous Gustavus Adolphus 
was sought for two days after the battle, and found amidst a heap 
of slain, trampled upon and disfigured, and pierced by nine sabre 
and shot wounds. The Swedes, however, always believed that 
Gustavus was assassinated by Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe. 
Lauenburg, who was with him when he fell, and had but a few 
| days before left the imperial camp, owing to some pique, to join 
that of the Swedes. Wallenstein entertained great respect and 
admiration for the King of Sweden. He considered him the greatest 
: ug 
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peek d S ogy ent had expressed a wish to have the satisfaction 
of making peace between him and the emperor. But in Catholic 
and Spain his death caused great rejoicings. Among 

the Protestants it produced extreme consternation, of which 
Wallenstein advised the emperor to avail himself to grant a general 


amnesty, proclaim religious toleration, and, on the strength of 
these acts, to conclude a general peace. But these views of the 


great soldier were not at all acceptable to the weak-minded, 
bigoted emperor, and the tolerant spirit they displayed was after. 
wards made use of as one of the charges against him. 

Wallenstein opened his last campaign in May, 1633. His 
departure from Prague is thus described by an eye-witness :— 


The train announced the man who in power and splendour vied even 
with the emperor. The procession consisted of fourteen carriages, each drawn 
by six horses ; twenty cavaliers of rank and a hundred and twenty livery 
servants followed in the suite. All the attendants wore new scarlet and { 
blue uniforms, and ten .trumpeters, sounding their silver-gilt trumpets, 
opened the way. All the baggage-waggons were covered with gilt leather ; 
the greatest order prevailed ; every person knew exactly his place and what r 
were his duties. The duke himself was dressed in a horseman’s buff coat, 
and the entire scene resembled more a victor’s triumph than the march of a 
¢ 
t 









lately baffled commander. 


As Wallenstein did not on entering on this campsign immedi- 


ately proceed to clear the country of the Saxons, but concluded an 
armistice and entered into negotiation with Denmark, his enemies, 


anxious for his downfall, accused him of inactivity, and represented : 
his conduct as open to suspicion. Richelieu, hearing of this, and i 
of some overtures also from Sweden, secretly offered to place k 
Wallenstein, by force of arms, on the throne of Bohemia. Louis 

XIII. wrote to him, with his own hand, promising him the crown - 
of Bohemia, the aid of two French armies, and a million livres of 

subsidy annually, if he would declare against the emperor. A 2 
Polish agent seems to have been employed in this business by - 
France, but no line of Wallenstein’s has ever been produced to # 
show that he favoured these designs. Louis and his minister were ’ 
so anxious to gain him over that armies and millions were to the a 
very last urged on his acceptance. When Wallenstein did at N 
length march against the Swedes he surrounded them at Steinau 
and forced them to lay down their arms. He then cleared Silesia 2" 
of the enemy, and, after invading Brandenburg, took up his winter b 
quarters in Bohemia. | 


But all this time his enemies had been actively plotting against 
him. Ata military banquet at Pilsen, forty-two officers had 
signed a compact to adhere to the Duke of Friedland to the last 
drop of their‘bleod. Generals Gallas and Picolomini, though of the 


number of those who had signed this compact, yet did not scruple 
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- to make use of it to raise suspicions in the mind of the emperor of 
treasonable intentions on the part of Wallenstein. ‘* He was 

”’ they told him, ‘‘ to raise his truncheon of command 
above the imperial sceptre,” preparing, in fact, to march on Vienna 
and attack the emperor in his capital. _ 

Terrified by these rumours of treason and conspiracy, Ferdinand 
in January, 1634, gave a secret commission to Gallas and Picolo. 
mini, depriving Wallenstein uf his command and directing officers 
and soldiers to obey these two generals only. An amnesty was 
also granted to the forty-two officers—Counts Illow, Tertzka, and 
Zinzky excepted—who had signed the Pilsen compact, The im- 
_perial document concluded with a declaration of outlawry agai 
Wallenstein, and a command that he be taken dead or alive. To 
this order was appended a list of heretic conspirators—not the least 
cause of their condemnation being the immense booty expected 
from the confiscation of their property. The prospect of rich 
plunder fired the imagination of these wretched ‘Italian traitors, 
Certain specified objects of value they requested might fall to their 
share, and it has been supposed that Ferdinand himself looked 
forward with satisfaction to the cancelling at one blow of the debt 
of gratitude he owed to his great general, and also his debt of 
twenty millions of florins. 

While this web of treason was weaving at Vienna, Wallenstein 
was quartering his troops for the winter, and, with the emperor’s 
knowledge, negotiating with the Danes. Twenty days after he 
had outlawed him, the emperor himself wrote to him, confiding the 
kingdom of Bohemia to his care and protection, should the Swedes 
advance against the frontier. And Wallenstein, hearing that the 
Pilsen compact. had been unfavourably construed, assembled the 
officers who had signed it, and, conjointly with them, expressed 
entire devotion to the emperor and readiness to shed, if n " 
every drop of blood in his service. But when the proclamation of 
. outlawry was publicly posted at Prague, Wallenstein could no 
longer doubt of the extent of his danger, and at once decided to 
leave Pilsen. Counts Illow, Terizka, and Zinzky, and Rittmeister 
Neumann accompanied him, with an escort.of.seven companies of 
infantry and two hundred aragoons. The latter were under the 
command of Colonel Butler, an Irishman, secretly bound to Pico- 
lomimi to bring back the Duke of Friedland dead or alive. 

On the second evening (for the general, suffering from gout, 
was carried on a litter) they arrived at Eger, the frontier town of 
Bohemia. Majors Gordon and Leslie came out to meet them and 
to conduct the duke to the castle ; but he preferred to take up his 
quarters at the burgomaster’s house in the market-place. The 
escort being lodged in the fortress, Butler showed the two Scotch. 






















































































620 Wallenstein. 
men the emperor’s proclamation and Picolomimi’s order, the 
reward for the execution of which, as he said, could not fail to be 
liberal. The unworthy trio pledged themselves to the murder by 
an oath, sworn over their drawn swords, and then fixed on the fol. 
lowing evening for the perpetration of this deed of darkness, 
Tertzka, Zinzky, and Neumann were invited to supper. The 
gates were closed on their arrival and a guard was set. The wine 
was circulating freely, and all were apparently in high spirits, 
wher, at a given signal, Captains Devereux and Geraldine, with 
six others and twelve dragoons, burst into the apartment. The 
three assassins who sat at table with their guests instantly jumped 
up and, flourishing their swords, cried out, ‘‘ Vivat Ferdinandus !” 
upon which the whole band rushed upon their unarmed victims. 
Zinzky was speedily despatched, but Tertzka, having contrived to 
snatch his sword from the wall and to throw himself into a corner, 
resisted for some time with the fierceness of a lion at bay the 
attacks of his murderers. Two dragoons were killed by him, 
Devereux was disarmed, and Captain Lerda mortally wounded, 
before Tertzka sank overpowered by the assassin band. Captain 
Neumann, though wounded, had managed to escape from the hall, 
but not knowing the countersign, was cut down by the castle 
guard. : 

The first act of the tragedy being concluded, a feeling of hesi- 
tation, induced by long habits of deference to him, came over the 
murderers when about to attack Wallenstein. It was, however, 
but momentary, for Butler pointed out to them that to connive at 
his escape might prove fatal to themselves, while to murder him 
was to secure riches and honours. It was near midnight when they 
went to his quarters, for by pretexing urgent business they knew 
he would admit them at any hour; but his servant meeting them 
on the stairs, told them his master had just retired for the night, 
and requested them to leave without noise. “But this is a time 
for noise,”’ shouted Devereux. Rushing past the attendant he burst 
open the door with his foot, and followed by Butler, presented 
himself before his general with the exclamation, “ Traitor, thou 
must die!” Wallenstein, dignified to the last, did not deign to 
reply to his murderer. He opened his arms to the blow aimed at 
him, the blade of the halberd pierced quite through his heart, and 
he fell dead, without uttering a word or a groan. 

Thus sank, in dark clouds, the Star of Friedland! Thus was 
basely murdered the great general, who must, in all respects, be 
considered one of the very foremost men of his day; and thus was 
the foul work completed, the successful termination of which the 
pious emperor was longing to hear of, and causing prayers to be 


offered up for in every church of the land, 
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The body of Wallenstein was rolled up in a carpet and carried 
to the citadel. It was afterwards given up to his family, who 
deposited it in a small vault of the Carthusian convent he had 
built at Gitschen.* 

The assassins lost no time in appropriating the plate and every 
article of value that Wallenstein had brought with him. Rewards 
and honours fell thick upon them from the hand of the emperor ; 
500 crowns were given to the meanest soldiers that took any part 
in the deed. To Butler, the emperor gave a public reception, and 
the Archbishop of Vienna hung a gold chain round his neck. 

The chief incidents in this sketch of the career of the great 
Duke of Friedland are derived mainly from Schiller’s ‘* History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,” from Dr. Foster’s “‘ Memoirs,” and Colonel 
Mitchell’s “ Life of Wallenstein.’’ The character of Wallenstein is 
unfairly represented by Schiller, who could see in that distinguished 
soldier only a superstitious, extravagant, rapacious fanatic, “a 
madman, a bloodthirsty tyrant, the scourge of his country.’”’ He 
entirely overlooks his munificent patronage of men of science and 
learning, his efforts to promote education, to introduce the arts of 
civilised life and a spirit of toleration amongst a semi-barbarous 
and priest-ridden people. Apparently Schiller accepted as trust- 
worthy evidence of the treason and treachery attributed to Wallen. 
stein, the so-called official documents published by the weak 
emperor Ferdinand. They are statements of no value, being mere 
idle tales that carry with them their own refutation, for they were 
collected by traitors and assassins with the view of justifying what 
the emperor termed ‘‘ the prompt and noble execution of Eger,”’ 
but which was stigmatised by the people, and even by some of 
his own priestly party, as “ an infamous murder.”” Other and more 
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disinterested evidence was as readily obtainable, and this Dr. 


Foster took much pains to ‘sift and minutely to verify. He 
and Colonel Mitchell, who adopted his views, have, therefore, 
depicted this hero of the 17th century in a truer and more favour- 
able light, and this without undue leniency towards his faults or 
exaggerated admiration of his splendid military talents. 

Not a trace of the “diabolical conspiracy to grasp the crown 
of Bohemia,’’ which Wallenstein’s private papers were expected to 
unmask, was to be found in the voluminous writings and corre- 
spondence seized by the emperor’s order ; not a line that could cast 
a shadow of suspicion upon him. Jealousy of his fame and 
brilliant career had made him many enemies, who brought endless 








* When, five years after, the Swedish General Banner had advanced 
into that part of the country, he caused the coffin to be opened and took out 
the skull and right arm, which he sent to Stockholm, 
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accusations against him, but nothing to prove or support them has 
ever been adduced ; and all the power and influence of the court 
of Vienna which were employed to make out a case against him 
have served only to establish his innocence. ‘‘ The name of 
Ferdinand IJ. must, therefore, he handed down to posterity as 
the name of a sovereign who, while crawling in the dust before 
images and reliques, remained so deaf to the voice of Christianity 
as to repay the greatest services ever rendered by a subject to a. 
prince by one of the foulest deeds of treachery and murder recorded 
in the dark annals of crime.’’* 

Ferdinand died in 1637, but the desolating war was continued, 
and with more fury and hatred than ever; nor did it end till the 
country became so depopulated that troops could with difficulty be I 
raised to carry on the struggle. But persecution was still rife; 
the lands lay waste, and where once were pleasant villages, forests 
had sprung up, in some parts, covering whole districts and giving 
shelter to wolves and other beasts of prey. Gaunt famine had 
driven the wretched people to feed on buman flesh, and to resort to 
horrid crime to obtain it: Pestilence followed, and the unhappy 
victims of these horrors asked, in their despair, ‘‘ if there were really 
a God in heaven, why he did not send forth his lightnings and de. 
stroy a world of so much wickedness and sin.’’ Such were some 
of the fruits of this long-continued contest—this religious war 
of thirty years’ duration, which, happily—for the cup of human 
misery was filled to overflowing—the peace of Minster put an end 
to, on the 24th of October, 1648. 





* €ol. Mitchell’s “ Life of Wallenstein.” 
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A STRANGE DOWRY. 


BY MRS. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart. 
Pass! E. B. BrRownina. 


Yes, I realised it all, and, I grieve to think, shrunk from any 
present recognition of my new-found relationship. To Clynden I 
felt it impossible to go, knowing all. 

Before I laid my head upon my pillow I had formed my plans. 
Whatever I did must be done at once while my resolution was 
strong. Mrs. Freeman was to go on Friday. I would ask her to 
leave a day earlier, and gain her permission to accompany her 
abroad. Once in Paris, I would earn my living as a teacher in a 
school. 

- I was but ealculating half my difficulties. I had yet to meet 
' Philip and encounter the opposition of his resolute will. I was 
acting, however, under strong excitement and a fancied sense of 
right, which I trusted would carry me through the ordeal before 
me. 

Five o’clock struck, and day was breaking before I ended my 
vigil, which had been prolonged by my latest discovery. Strong 
in the determination of a fixed purpose, I folded up my poor mother’s 
letter and reburied it in its grave. 

“Tf I die before Philip, I may leave it for him, in full expla- 
nation of what I fear he will never forgive,’’ I thought, with a sob, 
as I recalled our last ‘‘ good-night,’’ when the air of my life seemed 
heavy with happiness. 

And then I laid my weary heart and brain to rest for a few 
short hours; waking with a leaden sense of woe as my aunt 
looked in on her way down to breakfast. Telling her I had had a 
bad night, I gained a short reprieve before Philip came, I buried 
my face in my pillow with heart-breaking sorrow as I thought of 
him. He would be here in another hour! ‘‘ Oh, Philip, my dar- 
ling, how am I to part from you, when my whole soul clings to you 
80 passionately ?’”’ I cried in my anguish. 

But it was necessary for me to rise; he would be here shortly, 
and I must be ready and nerved tq meet him. Presently my aunt 
looked in again, this time, to tell me that Philip was down stairs, 
and all impatience to know how I was. Seeing I looked ill, she 
said she feared that she had been to blame in keeping me up 80 
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late ; and then, dear soul, never heeding the broken heart she was 
leaving, because so ignorant of its need to break, she left me. 

Assoon as I could sufficiently compose myself, I went down 
stairs. 

“God give me strength |’? was my prayer, as 1 stood for a mo. 
ment with my hand on the handle of the dining-room door. 

I entered so softly that hedid not hear me. He was standing 
up by the window with his back to the door, reading the paper, 
which he held in a loose, careless way in one hand, while the other 
was placed behind him. He was dressed in a morning suit of grey 
tweed. Why do I note these trifles, except that my over-strained 
heart and brain, that morning, noticed everything with an inten- 
sity which sought to retain his impression on the shadowed disk 
of memory, when its sun should have set for ever. 

There was a rich glow of life, health, and spirit pervading the 
whole man that reminded me, as I looked on him, of a magnificent 
castle standing on an eminence. ‘‘ O God! am I about to lay 
it in ruins?” I cried, mentally. 

“Why, Mary! when did you come?” I heard him say as I 
advanced and startled him by laying my hand on his arm, for I had 
no voice to speak. 

Quick as thought he read my face and knew that I was grieving ; 
without a word, he led me from the window to the opposite end of 
the room and seated me on the sofa, looking into my face the while, 
with a troubled, inquiring glance. 

“ My darling, tell me what it is?’’ he whispered, as he drew 
me towards him, until my head rested on his shoulder, where I 
sobbed and cried as I threw my arms round his neck and clung to 
him in an abandonment of grief. 

“For God’s sake, Mary, tell me the meaning of this fearful 
sorrow? Has any one or anything hurt you? Don’t be cruel to 
mz, my own.” 

“QO Philip,” I moaned, ‘my heart is broken, because I must 
—be—cru—el. I can—never—never marry you!” I half 
screamed. 

““My child, what possesses you to talk such nonsense,” he 
said, quietly, dismissing the subject as an absurdity. ‘Come, be 
calm, my darling, and tell me what has upset you. There— 
stay quite still for a little until you are more composed, and then 
let me hear all about it. There is nothing you could not tell me, 
is there, dear?” he said with untold tenderness of voice and 
manner, as he bent to kiss my upturned face. 

For five minutes I remained mute and motionless, si a 


silent leave of him as we take our last look of the dead, and know 
that all now is over. 
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Mistaking my apparent calmness for returning tranquillity, he 
said— 

“ You are better now; your nerves are terribly unstrung ; don’t 
vex yourself to tell me if you don’t like, for I think you are in- 
clined to be hysterical. Remain quiet if you would prefer doing so— 
just as you are. I will content myself with looking at you this 
morning, and we'll make up for it this evening, when you shall tell 
me everything.” 

But I knew this could not be, and that the sooner I told him 
the better. 

With a violent effort I mastered my sobs ; unwinding his arms, 
that were about me, I stood upright before him with my hands 
firmly clenched. 

~ He sat still, evidently wondering what I was about to do, as his 
eyes followed my movements. Seeing me quiet, he said : 

‘‘ That is right, my darling. You are better now. I knew it 
would soon be over.”’ 

And then I saw him scan my face with a curious expression, 
as though he were striving to diagnose some ailment to account for 
my disordered state of mind. I read his thought at a glance, and it 
nerved me to speak. 

“Tam not going out of my mind, Philip—don’t think it; al- 
though I am nearly frantic, and what I have said and done points 
to this terrible conclusion, and it is very probable such may be the 
termination of my agony, if I have not strength to bear and do 
all that now lies before me; but listen to me now, while I have 
strength and power of mind to tell it you. I am quite sane, and 


I know what 1 am going to say and do but too—too well. Philip, 


I can never marry you!”’ 


Thoroughly roused by my manner and the desperate ring of 
earnestness in my voice, he started up, seizing my bands almost 
roughly, he exclaimed : 

“What do you mean? If you are playing a joke, or acting a 
part, it is a bitterly cruel one, and I demand of you to drop it at 
once. Don’t dare to trifle with a subject so sacred. If I saw 
that spirit creeping over you, Mary, dearly as I love you, it would 
act like a fostid odour, poisoning all love’s sweetness. I am not 
better or worse than other men in this respect. My love must be 
held sacred, or I would abandon it!’’ And his eyes flashed anger 
as he spoke. 

‘*T am not trifling, Philip,” I replied, in a low voice, husky 
with suppressed emotion. I am acting no part. Iam simply telling 
you a most miserable truth, the most miserable, the most painful 
it has ever been my lot to utter! Can’t you see, Philip, how keenly 
Iam suffering ‘—the effort akin to death it costs me to tell you 
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this,’’ I said, as I raised my hands imploringly, and fell on my 
knees beside him. 

“Then, in God’s name, what does this cruelty mean? I have 
the right to know,”’ he cried. 

“ And that is just what I cannot tellyou! I have sworn it!!" 

** Sworn that you will never marry me!’’ he exclaimed, with 
an incredulous, mocking laugh. 

“No; but I have-sworn that which prevents my marrying you 
or any one.”’ 

‘* Since when ?”’ 

‘* Since last night.” 

‘* But that tells me nothing,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Why have you sworn 
such an insane, wicked oath. I must and will know.’’ 

“To save the honour of another.”’ 

‘*To save the honour of another!’’ he echoed in amazement. 
** Mary, what has ‘any other in this world to do with you in com. 
parison to what you owe me? Are you faithless, girl, that you 
dare to make oaths so cruel and wicked to save the honour of others 
at my expense? How dare you to do it!” he cried, as he thrust 
me away from him and strode up and down the room pale with 
anger and agitation fearful to witness, while I sat cowering help- 
lessly under his wrath. 

Pausing once opposite me I heard him say :— 

“Do you know what you are doing! Can you realise the 
enormity you are committing when you take a warm, living, 
human heart, that loves you passionately, and wring it’s life blood 
out as you would wring water from a sponge? Can you see your 
conduct in that light? You have no higher duty on earth than the 
one you owe to meif your love is for me what mine is for you. 
What is the honour of another, of a thousand others, compared 
with the loyalty you owe me? Go, Mary! you have hurt and 
disappointed me! You are false and untrue !!”’ 

‘‘Q God! this is more than I can bear!’’ I screamed, as I 
buried my head in the sofa, and listened to his scorching words— 
scorching because I felt and owned their truth; but how to act, 
how to free myself and show him I was true, I had not sense or 
power then to discern. 

I heard him take another hurried turn and then he approached 
to where I knelt and sat down beside.me; taking a hand which 
lay listless he held it in his for sonie moments, then in low, tender 
tones, which were choked with emotion, he bent over me and 
said : 

‘* If my words have hurt you, think from whence they come; 
from the depths of a heart that loves you as never woman was 
loved. Mary, my beloved, you cannot mean to leave me, Your 
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heart, which, if I have ever read one aright, is so full of love and 
tenderness, cannot surely mean to single me out as the only victim 
of a cruelty foreign to your nature. Come to me, my darling; 
tell me your trouble. I know that you are highly sensitive, and 
may, therefore, take a strained view of some imaginary duty, 
which, if you tell me the circumstances, I may be able to show 
you in another light, that need not destroy our happiness as this 
seems to promise ; for, notwithstanding my hard words just now, 
I believe in you, my own; I do trust you. I know you love me, 
and I cannot, will not, part from you. Oh, how can I prove to 
you that on earth you have no truer, dearer friend than myself— 
none that need, or ought to bind you by any vows such as you 
have so recklessly made. I can only say this—and here, as I hold 
your hand, I swear it—that if—’’ he paused, unable to proceed, 
overmastered by emotion ; his voice trembled as he continued, with 
desperate effort, —“ if, under other circumstances any misfortune had 
overtaken you, the worst that can befall a woman—listen to me, 
Mary, my darling, and let your innocence compreherd me if it 
can—your sorrow should find a home in my heart. I would 
shelter you, and say, ‘Take my name, which [| prize as dearly 
. for honour as most men—and—and—! will take the shame,’ ’’ 
he whispered, ‘‘ and no man living will ever offer you a greater 
sacrifice !’’ 

He clasped my hand tightly as he spoke, determined to con- 
quer my will by the very force of his passionate devotion, and he 
nearly succeeded ; but I feared that had he done so, I should have 
bought my happiness and delight by becoming bankrupt in 
honesty and truth towards God and my mother. 

I argued as I sat there in dumb despair, and the thought was 
torture, that Philip could replace my love by one far worthier ; but 
that my relation with my mother could never be repeated, hence 
I judged my highest duty lay in being true to her. 

I know now that my arguments were false and_ strained, 
and my conduct cruel in the extreme and altogether unjustifiable 
towards the living. But my motives, together with my ignorance, 
must be regarded as the prompters aiding me, like martyrs of old, 
to sacrifice myself to an ideal of right and truth, departure from 
which was moral death, to be feared far before physical sufferings 
of any kind. 

As I remained silent, he continued : 

‘* Have you nothing to say, Mary, or have my words pained 
you too deeply—the first rough ones I spoke? If they have, 
think, my darling, of the bitter provocation you have given me. 
Let us forget this unhappy interlude. If there be anything that 
you would “like to tell me, my heart and ear will be ever ready 
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A Strange Dowry, 
to receive it ; but if you would rather let your secret, whatever it 
may be, lie hidden, I will never seek to know it, and will never 
doubt you fora moment; only come back to me, Mary, for my 
heart is aching for you. To see you, my bright, happy darling, 
cast down unman’s me. Rise up, my love, and come back to 
your old place, the only place for you in this world. Come, I am 
waiting, and longing to feel your arms round my neck once more,”? 
and as he spoke he bent forward to raise me. 

“No, never, Philip!” I cried as I knelt beside him. “No, 
never! I dare not! Oh, won’t you, in your grand, strong manli. 
ness, help my weakness ?’I exclaimed. “I dare not marry you ! 
Every loving word you have uttered has only made my struggle 
to be true to what I believe to be my highest duty more. diffi. 


cult. I thought, when you first spoke harshly, I could not bear | 


it; but oh, I would rather hear your reproaches fifty thousand 
times than be reminded by your love of the transcendent cup of 
happiness I am forced toput aside. Forced, mark you! A secret 
has come to my knowledge which obliges*me to act as I am doing ; 
a secret I have sworn never to divulge. It came to me by a 
letter ; that is all I can tell you, except that after reading the 
contents I knew the grave had closed over my happiness. And now 
I ask of you, Philip, to do me this one service—dare I ask any 
at your hands? Keep even this from the world. Let people 
think—my aunt and uncle and all the world—that our marriage 
has beer broken off from simple disagreement suchas cause 
others to break off their engagements. I am leaving this. I 
mean to go away on Friday, and then we shall never meet again.”’ 

“ Madness! utter madness!! I can never agree to such a 
plan! Do you think I can continue to live and work if I 
know you are living alone and unprotected in the world? If you 
act thus you will ruin me. All my energies will become para- 
lysed in thinking and grieving about you. Can you—have you 
ever realised what you are to me,—life of my life, heart of my 
heart, and soul of my soul? Leave me, and you condemn me to 
living death! No,no; whatever happens, whatever has happened 
whereby you have involved yourself in other people’s affairs 
and secrets, it matters not to me; you and I must still hold 
together. I will never sanction tamely any such proposal as that 
you have now made!”’ 

“Oh, yes you will, Philip!’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ You said just now 
that you were ready to make any sacrifice for me that might prove 
the depth of your love.” 

** Yes; provided 1 kept you always with me,” he broke in. 

‘t And can love make no sacrifice unless it is paid?” I asked. 
“ Then it is no love compared to that which gives and asks for 
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- nought ! O Philip, I implore you to release me! Hold menow 
- tomy word, and I would recoil from your dearest caress. It is 






_ true that I might marry you perhaps, and still guard my secret, as 


you said just now; but if I did so, whom would you marry,—a 
~ brooding, unhappy woman ; for ever would there be the shadow of 
_ a guarded secret between us, hiding love’s sunshine. No, it can 
never be! You must, you shall free me!” I cried, growing 
excited. 

The pain of our interview was becoming more than I could 
bear. I knew I had already said more than my heart’ was. ready 
‘to endorse, and I felt that I must put an end to this suffering. As 
a last appeal I put up my hands beseechingly towards him and 
cried : 


‘* Forgive me, Philip, and let.me go! ’’ 

‘* Forgive you! yes; when you retract all you have said, and 
return to me. Until then—TI never will! Love youI must— 
adoringly, and as devotedly as ever, but the measure of my love 
will mark my resentment of your cruel treatment, and I will never 
_ forgive you so long as you persist in your madness, for I can call 
it nothing less.”’ 

A cloud of anger settled on his face—his agitation was terrible 
to witness. Silently we thus remained, until, feeling my strength 
was giving way, I made an effort and said: 

*‘ Then, Philip, it must be as you say. I must go out into the 
world alone, and feel that the man I loved—nay, worshipped most, 
as being the nearest type of the Divine I have ever known—that 
he too has failed me. So it is: our idols fall, one by one; better : 
so, perhaps, for then we learn to cling to God alone, I cannot 
prolong this painful interview, for my strength is exhausted.” 
Rising from my knees, I tovk his hand and said : 

“ Won’t you speak one kind word before we part ?”’ 

But I received no answer; he remained silent, , evidently 
refusing to believe that 1 was in earnest, or beyond the reach of 
persuasion, Seeing he paid no heed, I continued to hold his hand 
for awhile, and then I let it go, for | was growing dizzy and 
incoherent. 

‘‘ Why prolong this painful scene?’’ I thought. “I will go.’’ 

“‘Good bye, Philip—I am going? God bless you, my best- 
beloved, for ever! Some day, perhaps, you will forgive me, and 
learn to think kindly of me; for you will think justly that, what- 
ever my sorrow is, the penalty that I have to hear in being parted 
from you adds a tenfold weight to its heaviness, and your pity 
then will surmount your resentment. At present I have no right 
to expect it, perhaps. I only hoped and prayed that you would 
lessen my acute sorrow by the tenderness of your mercy. But 
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what appears to you like cruelty has, I see, been too great even for 
that—still, Philip, if you knew all, you would see that I cannot 
dare not act otherwise than I am acting. Will you not try to 
forgive me, dear, dear Philip ?” 

He moved away the hand that covered his eyes, as I spoke, 
and looked at me—one long look that told me I had conquered, 
All anger, all passion, all hope had gone from it, and 1 looked into 
the depths of his despair !. 

It was more than I could endure. With a piercing scream, | 
fell at his feet in an uncontrollable agony of weeping, uttering 
wildly shriek after shriek, in the undeadened consciousness of 
anguish. 

My senses were perfectly about me. I knew that he raised 
me up, laid me on the sofa, and strove to quiet me, until my aunt 
and uncle came rushimg into the room. 

“God bless my soul!” I heard my uncle say. ‘* What is the 
matter? Here, get some brandy.” 

Then my aunt, ina flurry, locking imploringly from me to 
Philip, asked what it all meant. 

‘*Tt means,” said Philip, “ that you must now take care of 
her, for our engagement is at an end;” and then I knew he had 
gone from the room. 

**Q Worthington! do go after him and bring him back !” 
cried my aunt. ‘I never saw such an expression on anyone’s face 
in my life. The poor man will go out of his mind if you don’t. 
Go,” she urged; ‘‘ go quickly !” 

‘Oh, confound these lovers !’’ I heard him reply. ‘ What do 
they mean by misbehaving themselves and quarrelling in this way 
now? They might have waited, like sensible people, for that sort of 
fun to enliven the dullness of matrimony !’’ and with that he fussed 
and fumed out of the room, mightily disconcerted at being thus 
thrown off his balance, and hurried away. 

My aunt kept soothing me, until I became half unconscious 
from acute mental pain, that was not lessened by hearing her 
every now and then exclaim, as she bathed my forehead : 

‘* Poor dear! poor dear! It is sure to come all right by-and- 
bye. These things always do.” 

But I knew fuil well that nothing short of a miracle would 
ever unseal my lips, and that for me it could never quite come 
all right” again ! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 


Milton's Paradise Lost. 


‘* Wet, and did you get him?’’ inquired my aunt, as my 
uncle came in, looking hot and uncomfortable, wiping his forehead 
with a large bandana handkerchief. 

‘* Did I catch an express train going fifty miles an hour ?”” he 
replied, grumpily. ‘*‘ No, Miss Mary must go and fetch him her- 
self. Whatdo you mean by fighting, my dear?’ he inquired, as he 
came and stood beside me. ‘‘ Whose fault was it? Let us hear 
the rights of the case. Some stupid humbug or another, you may 
depend upon it!’’ | 

“© Worthington, be more gentle,” expostulated my aunt. 
“Don’t you see that the poor child is in no condition to be 
‘scolded %”’ 

‘* Leave me alone, madam,’’ he retorted, bluntly. “I know 
what Iam about. When a young lady makes a grand noise, and 
screams and sends a poor fellow flying out of the house, as she has 
sent Addison, until nothing short of a telegram will stop him, she 
deserves to be scolded.” 

And my uncle was right; at least, he knew the best remedy 
to apply te my attack, for he brought me to desire action, and I 
strove to rise. 

‘‘ Don’t rise, my dear! do stay where you are,”’ cried my aunt, 
forcing me back. ‘ You are altogether out of sorts. You must 
let me get you something to eat—you are quite faint. Love is all 
very well, but not nourishing as diet, and just now you have been 
upsetting yourself dreadfully. Take your own time to tell me all 
about it, my love,”’ she continued, as she saw me about to speak, 
thinking, no doubt, that the protestations I was about to enter 
against nourishing diet of any kind at present was preliminary to 
confiding to her how I came to be in such a miserable plight. 

“Stay quietly, my love, while I bring you something.”’ 

“ Would you ask Mrs. Freeman to come to me ?’’ I whispered. 

“ Certainly, child! She is so unhappy about you. She heard 
your screams, but did not like to intrude. You gave us a great 
fright—I hardly knew what to think. We were at work in the 
breakfast-room, and were quite upset when we heard you. It 
gave me such a turn! I made sure you had slipped down and 
broken your ankle this time ; and when I heard you keep on, and 

saw Worthington yush in without even knocking at the door, I 
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followed, and found you in a dreadful state, and that poor man 
looking like death and destruction! What on earth did you 
quarrel about ?”’ 


Her question relieved me; it evidently had not entered her 


mind to connect the letter she had given me last night with my - 


present distress. As perfectly good and upright herself as any 
woman could possibly be, she judged all women alike; hence it 
never occurred to her to surmise evil of anyone, much less of her own 
sister ; nor was it within the bounds of her reasoning to attach any 
unhappy consequence to my receiving a letter from one whom she 
had grown to regard, through the sacred light of death, as little 
short of a saint. 

It was a matter of gratitude to me, therefore, that she looked 
upon our rupture as a lovers’ quarrel. It was what I desired she 
should think, and thus end al] questionings ; as, of course, lovers 
will quarrel, but it is not expected of them always to publish the 
nature of their disagreements. She would naturally see the advi-. 
sability of my leaving Southport, and offer no obstacle to what 
was now my only hope. 

If Mrs. Freeman would take me, then would I ask her to mature 
her plans and start a day earlier—to-morrow. Every moment I 
remained made life more unbearable—I must move—or go mad ! 
I could not bear to look on any spot which had once witnessed my 
happiness and subsequent grief. 

T dared not tell my aunt of my determination all at once— 
not until I had arranged with Mrs. Freeman, and then, when 
settled, I would speak to her, and, what was a harder and more 
unpleasant duty, write to the Stanhopes to stop all further pre- 
parations, and also to Dolly. 

My aunt, meanwhile, had left the room, without waiting for 
a reply to her question; thinking, no doubt, that if she wanted 
to hear my story, the wisest plan was to put me into a condition 
to relate it. As it was, 1 was growing too faint to speak, 
and could only lie with closed eyes, wishing profoundly that I 
was dead. 

Hearing the rustle of a dress, I knew Mrs. Freeman had come 
in answer to my request. Wanting to complete my arrange- 
ments before my aunt’s return, I whispered : 

** All is over between us!’’ 

**T hope not, dear,’’ she answered, caressingly. “ Misunder- 
standings will happen sometimes; perhaps matters may be set 
right again between you. God grant it!” 

“ Never! I dare not think of it,’’ I cried, for a wild hope and 
longing siezed me that God would somehow bring her words to pass. 
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But how? I had no faith to surmount the difficulty ; things could 
never be as they had been—at least, not for me. 

“Don’t say so, dear; so many impossible things come to 
pass sometimes, when and how we least expect.”’ 

“ It is very good of you to try and comfort me,"’ I said. “ But 
T don’t want to think or talk of it any more. I can endure my 
burden better in silence. I sent for you, dear, because I know you 
are kind-hearted and will help me if you can, out of compassion,” 

** Indeed I will.” 

** Thank you so much. I want you, then, to let me accompany 
you as far as Paris. I must leave Southport at once, under pre. 
sent circumstances, and I shrink from going to my sister, or to 
Clynden, and I would rather be with you than with anyone I 


know.”’ 


**T shall be only too glad to have you; you know that, though 
I wish the cause had been different,” said the kind little woman, — 


as she embraced me affectionately. 

‘“*Thank you! but oh, that is not all I want you to do; would 
you mind leaving to-morrow, instead of Friday? Will it inconve. 
nience you very much ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least. I have quite arranged everything, and 
could leave to-day if necessary.’ 

“Thank you, a thousand times! I hope some day I may repay 
your kindness, and prove to you the friend in need that you are now 
tome. -1.feel that if I put off going I shall grow ill and perhaps 
not be able to leave at all; for the present a certain excitement 
sustains me ; but what shall I do if I break down before I get to 
Paris !”” 

Nothing, dear, but let yourself be nursed by me. You know 
I will take care of you.” ) 

Her kindness touched me so much that I said to her, gratefully 

“How good you are! and oh, how full the world is of good 
people ! It needs but one touch of sorrow to discover them every- 
whete.”’ 

Just then my dear, good aunt came into the room with a cup 
of something I was doomed to swallow. I never now think of her 
that I do not see her as she was that day, with her pretty white 
curls fluttering each side of her sweet, soft face, and her beautiful 
blue eyes intensely filled with affection and sympathy. ; 

“Come, my love, eat this, it will do you good. I know it is 
palateable—I made it myself. Poor little girl! How foolish of you 
and Philip to quarrel! Just as I was saying to Mrs. Freeman 
this morning—did I not,dear ?—that I never saw two people so 
perfectly cut out for each other. I shall scold that naughty 

Philip!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Or is it you I am to scold, for indule 
xx 
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A Strange Dowry 


ing in such freaks, just as I was looking forward to enjoying my- 
colt to my heart’s content; but, of course, things must all come 
, round again.” 

** Do not grieve me, dear Aunt Jane, by speaking any more 


eae. 


- 


about it. Iam going away to-morrow. I must go,” I cried, im- 


patiently, as I saw a decided refusal gathering on her gentle face. 
“T must go, Iam going with Mrs. Freeman. How do you sup. 
pose I could continue to stay here ?”’ 

“IT think it will be better for her to go away for a little ; she 
can return when she has recovered the shock,’’ said Mrs. Freeman ; 
and my aunt, whose will could never resist the pressure of two 
opposing forces, yielded at once, saying : 

_“ Perhaps you are right. A change of scene will. do her good. 
It is very kind of you, my dear Mrs. Freeman. I am sure we feel 
deeply indebted. I must help her to pack up, poor child. Dear! 
dear! what are we to do with all her pretty dresses !’’ she exclaimed, 
as it dawned upon her that matters were more irrevocable than she 
at first credited. 

“Dolly will be glad of the dresses,” I remarked. ‘‘ She is, 
no doubt, quite ready for some new ones, and I am going to write 
at once to Miss Stanhope, to put an end to all further prepara. 
tions.” 

These countermandings seemed to distress my aunt far more 
than the actual rupture which had taken place. The idea of so 
much good silk and satin being wasted, or, rather, not fulfilling 
their original purpose, was to her a source of genuine disappoint- 
ment; she had so thoroughly enjoyed our shopping excursions, 
exercising her taste in our various selections, that these prepara- 
tions had been carnivals to her of quiet excitement, and I was 
as sorry for her in this respect as we are for a child to whom we 
have promised some enjoyment it is found impossible to fulfil. 

‘Following my aunt sadly and wearily upstairs, I began to 
prepare for my journey. 

On reaching my room, she sat down with an expectant look 
upon her face, as if waiting, now that we were alone, for me to 
unburden the nature of my sudden rupture with Philip, and what 
led to our parting. 

Seeing that I withheld my confidence, she rose, saying, “‘ Let 
us begin packing. Where shall I tind your things? Don’t take 
too many dresses; for, of course, you will be back soon.” 

And then she began to hurry herself at once, opening one 
drawer ‘and shutting another until she had selected what she 
thought best. 

“ There, my dear, this nice, soft serge to travel in and a black 


silk,” 1 heard ‘her say as I sat in my chair wearily, resting my 
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head in my hand, while my ey.s every now and then cast a stupe- 
- fied glance at the handsome jewel-case close by, which contained 
the secret of my sorrow, wishing, as I looked, that I had thé wand 
of a magician, and could transport myself back again into the 
happy land of ‘‘ yesterday,’’ and be once more the free and joyous 
girl I then was, unconscious, I might almost say, that some sins 
existed, save for the commandments, which gave no definite idea 
of their nature, and made my position all the more insupportable 
from the very vagueness of my knowledge. . 

My aunt was such a singularly reticent woman on some points, 
that I might have lived with her for years without ever hearing 
her discuss a scandal that would bave roused my curiosity to the 
point of inquiry; and with no other woman but herself would I 
have entered upon such a discussion. Hence all that had befallen 
me found me quite unprepared to meet it, except with a shrinking 
sensitiveness that preferred destruction to publicity. : 

“Now, my love, if you will give me your attention for a little,” 
said my aunt, and I looked up from my gloomy reverie. ‘‘ Is there 
anything else you would like to take ?”’ 

“Yes; put up this.” And I pointed to the jewel-case. 

“You never mean to carry that about with you, my dear!’’ 
she exclaimed with surprise. “It is so large, and will take up so 
much room, your clothes will be completely crushed by it.” 

** It has crushed my life,’’ I thought ; ‘‘ what matter about my 
clothes ?”” So I said: 


** Yes, I will take it, please. I would rather not leave it behind.” 


‘* You never told me the contents of your poor mother’s letter,”’ 
she remarked : “ but for me, my dear, you might never have had it !” 

I started ; but controlled all exclamation ‘that might betray me, 
while she dontinwied: with innocent satisfaction, as though she had 
rescued a treasure: “ It was the night before she died, poor darling, 
after she had fainted, and I was putting her to bed, you and Doll} y 
were downstairs—that a kind of convulsion seized her, and with 
horror in her face, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Jane, Jane, that letter, give 
it mé quick, and let me destroy it! My poor faithful little child! 
Oh God, that I might live to see her grow up! Don’t delay, Jane ; 
better she should forget me, Give me the letter, let me destroy 
it!’ was all her cry. But she had suffered enough in writing it, 
and others ; and I determined that she should not be agitated by 
the sight of it again that night. I calmed her by telling her she 
should have it the next day, and destroy it; but the next day, poor 
darling, she was gone! ‘To me, the idea was so beautiful that she 
should thus keep herself in your memory that, not for worlds would 
! have laid a finger on it after her death. Dear soul! what days 
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and days she spent over it; crying and writing; but oh! she 
was so good! I don’t think I ever met such a perfect character | 
She was equal to every sacrifice for those she loved.”’ 

Still I was silent; what could I say? Even tears failed me. 
I could only listen. 

“Well, it was very sweet and dear of her ; odd, she never thought 
of doing the same for Dolly, but I suppose she felt any such sen- 
timent would be lost upon volatile Dolly, who would forget her 
before the year was out.” 

Here my aunt paused, still waiting for me to speak. At 
length came the question point blank. 

‘* What did she say, my dear ?”’ 

‘¢ Just what you might have expected under the circumstances. 
It was kind and loving, but there—don’t ask for it—for it breaks 
my heart to think that the necessity for itis over. I shall never 
marry,” I said, turning her attention from my letter to its unhappy 
consequences, now that I knew she did not in any way connect the 
one with the other. 

‘** Stuff and nonsense, my love!’’ she cried shortly, unable to 
control the disappointment she felt at my want of confidence. 1 
could fee) that she was hurt, but what could Ido ? Better to let her 
think me a strange, unaccountable, perhaps ungrateful girl, rather 
than destroy her faith in my poor mother, or betray the secret left 
me ; so I suffered the additional torment. What does a little more 
or less signify when all is sorrowful ! 

I rose, however, and going up to her, 1 put my arms round 
her neck and kissed her, saying : 

‘** Don’t mind me, Aunt Jane. I know I must appear selfish 
and ungrateful; but I can think of nothing but my trouble, and 
trouble is apt to make us selfish at times, even more so than happi- 
ness. I feel all your Jove and sympathy more than I can express ; 
forgive me if I cannot make you any return just now.’ 

““ My dear child, I am only grieving for you! !’’ she cried, as she 
clasped me in her warm, motherly embrace. ‘it must all come 
right. I'll go to Philip myself. I cannot make out what there 
was fur you to quarrel about: but you must make it up, whatever 
it is.”” 

“‘ Impossible, Aunt Jane! I implore you never to speak to 
Philip. Promise me that you will never speak of me to him again ?”’ 
I cried, passionately. ‘‘ | want bim to forget me as soon as he can. 
It has been a mistake allalong. He will marry someone else, I hope, 
and IJ shall die—that wili be the end of both of us,’’ I said wildly. 

My poor aunt looked thoroughly puzzled as she said : 

“The world seems to have taken a double turn since my young 


days. We never had all this trouble and to-do in my time. Lovers 
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quarrelled, as they always will to the end of time; they made it 
up again, and loved each other all the better for their disagree. 
ments; but now, it seems, there is no making it up between you 
two. I was planning it all so nicely to make things quite straight 
for you by the time you came back, and then I need only have 
told Mrs. Baines and Mrs. St. Vincent that you had gone to 
Paris for a few days to choose your bonnets.” 

Poor Aunt Jane! It was hard to refrain a smile in the midst 
of my grief when I saw her dilemma. 

** Now I am sure I don’t know what I am to do or say; for 
Mrs. St. Vincent is sure to call the moment she hears a whisper 
of your having gone, and she will torment me to death trying to 
find out why and where you have gone. As Dolly used to say, in 
this world one is obliged to tell people more or less of your 
affairs to keep them from inventing for themselves what has never 
happened. Mysteries are a mistake. Let people once sniff a 
mystery and a thousand solutions are afloat at once which get the 
credit for being the truth ; and Heaven know what they won’t say 
in this instance if I have not an answer cut-and-dry for 
them! If I were to tell Mrs. St. Vincent that it was just a tem- 
porary misunderstanding, without giving her any further explan- 
ation, she would go off at once to Mrs. Baines, and over a cup of 
five-o’clock tea they would concoct a perfect kaleidescope of cir- 
cumstances out of the word ‘misunderstanding,’ for there is 
nothing that hurts a gossipmonger like not being posted up in the 


ways and doings of the people about them. I have not lived all ° 


these years for nothing, and as Worthing‘on says to me sometimes, 
‘It is true, Jane, my dear, you are as careful as any woman I 
know about shutting the door of your lips; but you take very good 
care to open the windows of your ears, and draw up the blinds of 
your eyes, so that you know what is what as well as most people.’ ” 

I was glad to hear her talk, glad to find out she was getting 
away from the desire to see my miserable letter ; so I never stopped 
her and she talked on. 

“And so I do, dear, as well as most people, and that is why I 
am fairly puzzled what to do in the instance about Mrs. St. Vin- 
cent, for we have progressed to that pitch of intimacy and friendship 
(God forgive the misuse of the word) that there is no shutting her 
out of the house. If I were to say, ‘ Not at home’ in the morning, 
she would leave her kind love and say, ‘she would call round in 
the afternoon.’ She is a social scourge, my love.” And my aunt 
looked fairly puzzled how to act. 

“Why not go and stay with Dolly for awhile,’’ I suggested. 
‘You know, that she is longing to have you, and was impatient 
for my wedding on that account. She is very lonely there, poor 
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thing, with that sick man. It would be a real kindness to her, 
and effectually put a stop to Mrs. St. Vincent calling, either in the 
morning or afternoon, except upon Uncle Worthington, and I could 
' quite trust him to send anyone on the wrong tack.” 

‘A good idea, as far as my going to Dolly; but I am not so 


sure of your uncle as you are. He is so inconsistent when left to | 


himself. It is quite as likely that he would save her the super. 
fluous trouble of calling by telling her everything the first time he 
met her. And then, my love, imagine what capital she would 
make of it! We should have a grand air, with variations, and no 
mistake. However, I think I'll do as you say. I'Jl take the 
train on Friday, after you are gone, and stay with Dolly ; but— 
oh, dear me! Iam so sorry for everything! There is nothing but 
disappointment, worry, and vexation in this world!’ and with 
that she left the room to attend to her own preparations, having 
concluded mine. | 

As soon as she was gone, I went to a drawer which I kept 
locked. It contained all my valued possessions, the many presents 
Philip had lavished upon me since our engagement. Everything 
80 exquisite and well chosen ; each with its own little story when 
and how it had been given. It was like looking into a picture- 
book, on the pages of which are engraved scenes of past happiness. 
* Resting my arms upon the edge of the open drawer, I retraced 
over again the different scenes with the pencil of memory, which I 
flung aside at last, unable to grasp it longer in the fingers of 
thought. 

Singling out but one memento, a locket containing Ais likeness, 
I fastened it round my neck, and hid it out of sight as one hides— 
or ought to hide—the emblem: of suffering worn for the sake of 
Christ and religion. For this now was my cross—the which I 
must learn to bear until merciful death should relieve me. At 
least, I was bearing it for the sins of another, that before God and 
the world she might be held pure and blameless; but as I thought, 
I paused to ask myself a question I knew not then how to answer— 
“Did God demand the sacrifice—or Society ?”” 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone.” 


| Revolt of Islam.—SHewvey. 
Dinner that day was a miserable affair. My uncle ate, and 
looked as if he alone, of all the world, had been most sinned 
against. As soon as it was over J went to my room to write my 
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unhappy letters—a task from which I turned aside, dreading its 


accomplishment. roctetslw 


I began Dolly’s first. A very few lines—explaining nothing— 
simply stating that Philip and 7 had agreed to part; pra s 
moreover, that the subject might never be spoken of between 8. 
It was enough that we had decided as we had. 

I knew that with her I must be peremptory. If T gave her 
the least loophole, I should be drowned in a flood of Renae 


impossible to evade, without committing myself to a certain | 


extent. 


My next task proved more difficult, It was my letter to Miss 
Stanhope. To her brother I could not write—there was a meaning — 


in his kindness from which I shrunk at present. 
My letter to bis sister was as follows :— 


“Dearest Miss STANHOPE,— 


“T hardly know how to break to you the—to me—overwhelming an- 
nouncement that my engagement with Mr. Addison is at an end. I am 
too broken-hearted to do more than merely tell you this, which [ hope nay 
be in time to save you a portion of the great trouble and expense you were 
kindly undertaking on my account. 

“Tam going abroad for awhile with a lady friend who has allowed me to 
accompany her. In the meantime the kindest service you can render me 
now is to forget one who will never cease to remember you, and must ever 
remain, , Your unhappy, 

** Mary Prror.” 


Short though my letters were, the effort of writing them was 
so exhausting that I laid down and cried myself to sleep, which 


brought me one dear consolation, for I dreamt of Philip,, My 


dream produced an irresistible longing to see him, and I determined, 
cost what it might, that I would see him once more before I left. 
We were to leave the first thing the next morning, and now it was 
early tea time. I would go afier tea! 

I daresay it was not the correct, proper, ladylike thing to do; 
but I was feeling desperate, and cared nothing for what people 
might think. I would ask Mrs. Freeman to come with me, and if 
she refused me I would go without her. See him again I. must. 
The wretch under sentence of death is not forbidden a parting inter- 
view. I could not go out into the world without begging him to 
forgive me. 

As soon as tea was over I called Mrs. Freeman upstairs. 


I said. 

‘* Anything you like, you poor child, my heart aches for you 
somuch. I feel there is nothing I would not like to do to bring 
the smile back to your face.” 


‘* Will you add one more to the many obligations I owe you t” 
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“ Will you come with me? I want to go and see him,” J 
whispered, ‘‘ just to say good-bye.” 

** Of course I will. I'll send for a cab at once, as if for myself 
—to finish some purchases, and then you can come with me. Get 

at once,”’ 

ow I blessed her! When we were ready, she went into the 
drawing-room and told my aunt that she had to make one or two 
purchases before she started, and proposed taking me with her for 
a little fresh air. 

“By all means,” said my aunt, and we were soon on our way, 
Mrs. Freeman having directed the driver to call first at a con- 
fectioners. This done, she bade him drive to Philip’s house— 
well known to every poor man in Southport. 

I sat back in the corner with a throbbing heart, wondering. if 
I should find him. On reaching the house, Mrs. Freeman said : 

“ Let me get out and inquire, and so spare you, in case he is 
not at home.” ; 

I listened breathlessly for a reply, as some seconds passed before 
the door was opened, and I heard her ask : 

“Is Mr. Addison at homé ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am ; but he is not able to see anyone. He is not well. 
He has given orders not to be disturbed.” I waited to hear no 
more. Descending from the cab, I walked into the passage, 
demanding to know in which room he was. 

‘* In the dining-room, Miss,’’ said the housekeeper, making way 
for me at once. 

“Could you show this lady into another room ?’’ I inquired, 
asking Mrs. Freeman if she objected to be left for awhile. 

** Not in the least. Don’t worry yourselfabout me. I'll wait 
in the cab if you like.” 

**On no account! Kindly wait for me there; she will show 
you into that room,”’ I said, pointing opposite, while I went into 
the dining-room, the one I have before described. 

Philip was at the further end, near a table on which lay some 
books. He was seated in an arm-chair, his head thrown back, 
while his face wore an expression of profound grief. His struggle 
must have been almost worse than my own, for to him all was 
inexplicable mystery, while I had at least the miserable consola- 
tion of knowing why I was acting. 

He started on seeing me. A faint hope flickered in his eyes, 
as he rose to meet me, which it broke my heart to dash aside by 
saying : 

" mer have come-to wish you good-bye. I could not leave with- 
gut seeing you once more and imploring your forgiveness. Oh, 
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Philip, say that you will forgive me before I go. For the love of 
God, don’t be too hard !”” 

_ “ And what are you ?”’ he cried, fiercely. ‘No flint was ever 
harder than you. Did I not know that was the fault in your 
character —a terribly cruel obstinacy? You would perish yourself 
and see those who love you best perish likewise—all for an idea!”’ 

‘** Don’t reproach me!” I cried, pitifully. ‘‘ Have I not come to 
ask your forgiveness on my knees for having done you this injury ? 
The only justification I can offer is, that were I to marry you I 
might be doing you a greater.”’ 

“T don’t know about a greater! You can do no greater injury 
to a man than to break his heart! You have ruined him for ever 
when you have done that !” 

**Oh Philip, spare me!’’ I cried. 

“No, Mary, aman who has been treated as I have is in no 
mood to temper his judgment with mercy. You have all alung 
had a sort of notion that I was a man who could and would forgive 
anything, because I feel keenly the wretched miseries of body and 
soul of those poorer than myself; but now you will learn otherwise. 
I have given you back your freedom, as you asked; but at my 
price. I never will forgive you, because I can, unfortunately, 
never cease to love you; and if you are obstinate, know that J am 
implacable. Do you think a man can barbour a thought of for- 
giveness when he remembers the wretched life a woman dooms him 


to suffer, such as mine will be from henceforth, and at your 
hands.-?”’ 


“Oh Philip, stop!’ I entreated, as I placed my hand on his’ 


arm. “J won’t ask you toforgive me any more. I willonly say— 
forget me !”’ 

‘* Forget you! Can aman forget his own soul, once he has 
learnt to feel that he possesses one? ‘Try some other argument,” 
he said, with almost derisive bitterness. 

‘‘Then I will say this—that I hope you will forget me and 
marry. ‘There are many girls gentle and good who would love you 
well, and have not the unhappy obstacle to bar them from marrying 
you that I have; but listen to me, Philip, with patience,” and my 
voice faltered, as I strove to master my choking sobs, ‘‘ when 
you are happy once more, as I shall pray to God every day that 
you may be, remember there will always be one woman in the 
world, hardly as'you may think of her now, who will be true to 
the recollection of your love, and will carry your memory about in 
the most sacred corner of her heart, where none but you shall ever 
enter! Do you think it costs me nothing to give you up? Do 
you think I could lightly fling this grief and sorrow about you 
about myself? Do you ever think of what my future life will be, 
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when you pity yourself so largely that you can find not the smallest 
corner to let me in, even for one sbort moment, but prefer to nurse 
resentment that I know is as foreign to your nature as cruelty is 
to mine? Do you know that when you utter those crushing 
words you are saying them toa poor, weak girl who has been 
tried almost to the verge of madness and despair? Oh Philip, 
there may come a day in your life when the whole secret of my 
conduct will be laid open before you, and then you will know how 
hard you have been; and when that day comes you will remember 
how piteously I besought you to forgive me, and you will grieve 
that you refused me; for there is nothing that a man of your spirit 
regrets more than when his pity for himself has made him unduly 
harsh to a woman, and-that one the woman he has loved. And 
now—good-bye !”’ 

He had flung himself impatiently into a chair while I spoke, 
and sat nervously biting the corners of his moustache. 

Starting up wildly as I was about’ to leave, he detained me, 
saying : 

“Mary, I demand of.you an answer to one question, and I 
charge you on your oath as before God to answer me like an 
honest, truthful girl, which I still believe you to be, although a 
cruel one. Tell me, has Stanhope had any hand in this ?” 

Oh Philip, don’t ask me!” I cried. ‘‘ I cannot, cannot answer 
you!” 

“Enough! Your reply convicts him, and it is of him I will 
then demand satisfaction for the ruin of my life.” 

“God forbid! What! Would you kill him?’ I cried, 
aghast. | 

‘No, not that—I am nota coward. I will simply demand 
from him an explanation of your conduct.” 

I was so utterly unprepared for his taking this line of 
action that I stood in consternation, not knowing what to do. 
‘* Anything but that,’’ I thought, as I eagerly exclaimed : “ Yon 
shall not, dare not ask him! I implore you, Philip, spare me !”’ 

One long, scrutinising glance he gave me, from which I shrank, 
and then I looked up at him imploringly. 

“ Good-bye, Philip! let me go, for my heart is broken. I 
only now care to die.”’ 

Throwing both arms round his neck, I kissed his cheek. 
Before I had time to free myself I was crushed in a death-like 
embrace. Then followed a sound of sighing and sobbing; tears 
mingled with kisses, kisses with tears; but as I said before of 
joy, 80 I say of sorrow now, that there are some moments in life 
that baffle description to produce their counterpart in words, or to 
paint the intensity of suffering that souls pass throuzhia the 
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sometimes darker valley of the shadow of life. I only knew that 
when the arms relaxed their hold and 1 turned to go, I looked 
back once and saw a sight I never can forget. 

‘* The bitterness of death is past! Life can have nothing 
worse for me, henceforth or for ever!’’ I cried, as I tottered from 
the room, God knows how, leaving my soul behind to wrestle 
with the agony of that sobbing man. 

Mrs. Freeman met me outside, and in that darkest hour of my 
life 1 found in her that human sympathy which God sends us 
through our fellows. Truly it needs not shining raiment nor 
the flutter of wings to warn us that angels are near us at times, 
sent from heaven to strengthen us; for the love of God in the heart 
of man or woman, displaying itself in tender words and actions, 
bespeaks the presence of an angel, the true ministers of God, and 
few are the homes without one such. 
| The next morning we were up early—it was wet and miser- 

able without, but in keeping with our spirits. The shrubs in 
front kept nodding to each other, like weird witches foretelling 
evil. The wind belaboured the trees, robbing them of their 
leaves, and sweeping through the branches which heat time to the 
gusts that now gracefully, now savagely swayed them to and 
fro. Birds were fluttering in and out of the eaves with disconso- 
late chirps, as though they knew that their summer joys were 
over. The sky was a thick white sheet, flecked with masses of 
dark grey clouds, which moved sadly along the pallid background 


that refused to break and display a glimpse of blue, or bear. 


witness of any kind to the hope that, somewhere behind its im. 
penetrable pall of dead white, the sun was waiting to shine forth, 
and edge the fissures with silver. Even nature was in sympathy 
with my heart, and wore its colours of aching sadness, For this 
I was grateful. -How could I have borne to bless the morning 
sun with a hymn of praise such as I always gave it, had it come 
shooting its rays into my heart with mocking gladness, bidding me 
rejoice when I had lost my faith and buried my love, and must 
evermore be content to dweli in the shade? 

My uncle, who was altogether unprepared for my move, was 
softened when tbe time for departure came, and took a private 
opportunity of saying: 

“You mustn’t mind a grumpy old buffer like me saying a 
few rough things to you, Mary, mydear. The fact is, I am deucedly 
cut up. I couldn’t feel worse if my ship had foundered at sea and 
all hands lost. I am so fond of that fellow—and you, too, my 
dear.” 

I felt at the time that I was a decided parenthesis, only addel 
for the sake of appearance. 
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** By Jove !”” he continued, ‘‘I don’t know how we are to 
get along without him.”’ 

“You need not do without him,” I sighed. “ That is why I 
am going away—not to interfere with him or his life in Southpor. 
I shall never come back.”’ 

“Oh come, none of that nonsense! If I don’t see you at the 
end of a month, I shall just go across and havea slap at the parley 
vous myself, and ask them what they mean by not respecting in. 
ternational law. So now, miss, you have only got leave of absence 
for a month at latest.”’ 

It was harder parting from my poor aunt. As I bade her good 


bye, and realised how forlorn was my position, thus going out into © 


the world alone, I wished that I was dead; for is not death the 
grand solution of all problems, and the end let us hope of all 
individual difficulties. “ Hence, when our light of joy has been ex- 
tinguished in life, we turn with hope and longing to friendly death, 
expecting that once having crossed the darkness and entered into 
its gates, we shall find our light again shining with unquenchable 
brightness. 
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A CENTURY SINCE. 


LONDON in the seventeen-seventies (and thereabouts) thought 
itself pre-eminently qualified to make couutry people stare. Lon- 
don, in these said seventeen-seventies, set down country people to 
be bumpkins, clods, flats, witlings, greenhorns, pigeons, with other 
compliments of the sort; London itself, for the ‘use of its own 
highly-favoured residents, invented the titles of frothy fops, rattling 
coxcombs, fribbles, choice spirits, talents, geniuses, sparks, beaux, 
bucks, blades, bloods, fine fellows, and made these words more 
sparkling by such adjectives as spruce, smart, smug, and jemmy. 
As for the rural epithets, they all meant obtuseness, bewilder- 
ment, blind ignorance, credulity ; as for the city affichements, they 
all threw down the challenge that none could beat the Londoners 
at keenness, coolness, clearness, quickness, grace, elegance, sharp 
propriety, unfailing wisdom, at bright and cutting wit. It was an 
elevated position to take—London, pigmy as it was, puny, not a 
sixth of its present size ; now it sees the errors it has acquired, and 
goes to its work grumblingly. It was allowed, however; it was 
freely submitted to; and country people received hints, pictures, 
espials, guides, warnings, descriptions—received any published or 


vocal intimation of what they would find in “ Lunnon” greedily, ° 


and they tried to steer themselves by the precepts and admonitions 
tberein pourtrayed and given with ai! humility. Since it happens 
in these present eighteen-seventies that London of the seventeen- 
seventies is quite as untried a place as it was to the contemporary 
and bovine provincials, the doings of a ‘‘ London spy” of the 
period, and the descantings of his accompanying mentor, shall just 
get an inquisitial and momentary peep. 

The spy, whose turn it is now to be himself spied at, looked 
forth to make his observations at that particular new head of the 
London season when, as his own words were, the great assembly 
of the nation had been just convened, bringing the titled, the 
mitred, and the opulent from their respective country-seats, and 
when Westminster Hall was thronged with crowds of tye-wigged 
gentry, and the sycophants of state were rolling to St. James’s in 
order to give and exchange promises they never meant to perform, 
and crowds of dignified visitants, despising the most solemn in- 
junctions, attended the Sunday evening routs of fashionable ladies. 
It was abundant in material, undoubtedly ; and this makes some 
praise due to the spy for his wise selection, It made early rising 
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necessary, too, in order to bring out complete tackling; and 
accordingly, the spy and his friend the classic mentor began their 
satiric survey in the busy district of St. Paul's, the very moment 
they had finished fortifying themselves for the task at a friendly 
cit’s breakfast-table. 

The spy was of an acid disposition, it was clear; he was 
spittish ; he was refractorily disposed to haul down London and 
Londorers from their proud position, and lay them flat into the 
dust. And this disposition clung to him tothe very last. Aj] 
things were to be looked at carpingly ; were to be detracted from . 
were to be viewed in such a style as showed, piercingly, that their 


pretensions and dimensions were to be met with hot dispute. . Our — 


nobility, flings out the spy, broadcast—that is, with no plump 
occupation of any definite drilled hole—our nobility are the con. 
temptible apes of the French in all their fupperies and superfiuities 

the trading part of our nation as despicably mimic the fooleries of 
the great. And no sooner did the spy and his mentor turn into 
St. Paul’s famed churchyard than they saw that the lower classes 
were equally in a condition requiring the administration of a brush. 
Whilst the gentlemen were observing the elegant mezzotintos in 
an eminent print-shop (which comprised a beautiful abstract of 
nature, and presented to the mind a compendious system of natural 
and moral philosophy), they were mortified by the dissonant jargon 
of two female ballad-singers. These were found to be replete with 
butt and, genera; bellowing forth, blasphemy with as much 
effrontery and impunity as penny tinkers or pious cobblers chant- 
ing their fanatical rhymes in Moorfields. Yet, so successful were 
these ladies, that when, after ten minutes’ execrable squall, they 
had exhausted their budget of infamy (ie., tamely, their stock of 
sung-strips), they carried their pockets, full of copper, to Stone- 
cutter’s-street fora fresh supply. It was very anti-Pauline, cer- 
tainly. Much more consistent was it to spy next a poor blind 
chorister, honing and drawling out a poem from memory, sur- 
rounded by a numerous audience, with chap-fallen countenances 
and looks demure ; was it, too, to turn into the elegant spot of 
devotion, the cathedral, seeing starched cockneys there, disconsolate 
faces, ladies, gallants, peripatetics of every rank and degree ; was 
it, most especially, to pass through an opposite alley into Paternoster 
Row, that region of paper and print, where authors were as plenty 
as tailors, where parsons were collecting materials for an harangue, 
and where a certain identical publisher made the spying gentle- 
men a hearty welcome, and gave them an invitation to take a 
bottle anda bird. Such a delicious interlude as this last must 
have been refreshing truly. Had the spy and his friend come out 
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of the Row in a less biting humour, and gone down Ludgate-hill 
atiiably, the change could have been quite well accounted for. 
Fresh subject for flaming met the spying eyes, however, at the 
moment of re-entering the out-door air. There was the famous 
structure of the Colleze of Physicians. It was a stately edifice; 
new, since the original building in Amen Corner had been burnt 
in the 1666 fire, it was adorned. with statues of Charles II. and 
Sir John Cuther. This last unfortunate piece of sculpture undid 
the good done by the bottle and the bird. The knight it repre. 
sented was denounced as a mercenary wretch, an old curmudgeon, 
adoring Mammon and loving his pelf; and, the vial of wrath 
being thus uncorked, the college itself was declared only to exist 
by usurpation, to have no duty but to pry into drugs and com. 
pounds, whether they understood them or not, but to give to all 
persons pill, bolus, lotion, potion, with legal authority to demand 
fee and reward. Passing this licensing place of folly and inca. 
pacity, a turn was taken | through Ludgate-street and the hill, It 
did not assuage. There were smart mercers to be railed at, 
parading for customers at their respective doors ; there were hosiers 
and haberdashers of small wares, with their smug journeymen and 
jemmy apprentices, as starch and prim as puppets just taken from 
a band-box. On the hill itself occurred a mock quarrel between 
two thieves—between, as the spy’s word is, two bullies. These 
began a dialogue in the character of bruisers. It comprised a 
demand -why an appointment had not been kept the day before in 
Spaw-fields, aud while an (embroidered) answer was given to the 
effect that the second bully was —— another, qne person in the 
listening crowd lost his watch, another his hat, a third his hand- 
kerchief, and women were stripped of their cloaks, and had their 
pockets cut from their sides. ‘To Bridewell, the House of Correc. 
tion, not many paces off, at the bottom of the hill on the left 
hand, was the next easy and-singularly appropriate step. Sets of 
wretches were espied here, stripped into buff, exercising the beetle 
with much agility, in places fortified with iron bars, Severe 
flagellation was the penalty if they did uot prepare daily the 
quantity of hemp required for the hand of the spinner; down. 
looking fellows were banging away at blocks; a decent young 
man passed by, with a log chained to his right leg; and women 
also were plying the beetle, under the inspection of a superin- 
tendent, empowered, if any were remiss, at once to give them the 
exercise of the lash. Leaving the precincts of Bridewell, the spy 
and his friend continued their walk duwn Fleet-street, towards the 
elegant mansion of that very learned and very louourable part of 
the law that composes the societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
They passed Fleet.ditch ; they were pleased to observe that that 
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nauseous Cavity, heretofore disgusting to passengers and unwhole. 
some to the neighbourhood, was now filled up and formed a com. 
modious path to the bridge lately finished. Nevertheless, the spy’s 
friend, Mentor, had a good deal to say on this subject that was 
violent and declamatory. He threw big blame on their ancestors’ 
wise noddles. These had laid and executed a useless plan in that 
muddy brock; justice could only denominate ita ditch, it had 
cost £74,000 sterling ; it never could have had any other advantage 
possibly accrue from it than the convenience of bringing up coal 
lighters, to the profit only of a few individuals ; after which strong 
series of remarks, Fleet-street was (or ought to have been) settled, 
and the pair made the right turn into King’s Bench Walk, The 


Temple, Mentor pave out, had been originally meant—no, origin. 


ally designed—‘for training our young geniuses to the elaborate 
arts of tautology, and all the profundities devised by our mysterious 
forefathers for deciding points of common justice and personal 
rights between man and man; but not even the sad deterioration 
this satire indicated expressed the lowness of the depth to which 
the friends found the éstablishment had fallen... They saw ladies 
in the walks, with their heads tossed out in the pique of the mode ; 
they saw brisk jemmy sparks ; they saw persons with meagre faces 
and dejected looks, waiting the rencounter of some old acquaintance 
from whom they expected the loan of a solitary shilling 
wherewith to go and buy themselves a dinner. They saw 
also a jovial clan of smart blades walking under the trees, 
and some hangers-on, and some petticoat-pensioners, and 
parasites, and sycophants, and the colossus of modern litera- 
ture himself, parading pear a very pleasant fountain, in plain 
clothes, and enveloped in thought. But as for the dignity 
and solemnity of the law, it was all represented by swaggering 
gownsmen, indulging in circumlocution, pomposity, and formality, 
grave, hesitating, and consequential dons, in long flowing gowns 
and formal starched bands, by eccentric orators whose heads, hands, 
tongues, and feet seemed all to move at once; who confounded 
people with the abstruse jargon then buzzed about their ears; 
who substituted noise for argument, prolixity for judgment ; and 
who, because people loved a good deal of talk for money, judged it 
expedient to make that pompous and elaborate parade. A pleasant 
sequel to this sight was a dish of Chocolate ; to obtain which the 
spyers entered a noted coffee-house near Temple Bar. Observations 
went on swiftly. The eye lighted on a spark in a smart tye 
wig and long sword; on a blade in blue and silver, idling over a 
newspaper, ogling every person in company through a glass; a 
native of Ireland, blessed with « matchless share of impudence 


and the intrepidity of his countrymen. The eye lighted on an 
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old fellow of the last century, with long coat full of small buttons, 
with square-toed shoes, buckles hardly visible, a broad-brimmed 
hat, and a peruke that disdained a crooked hair; lighted, too, on 
(a meet companion to the Colossus of literature, Piozzi—the fame 
and fate of whom had set the seventeen-seventy London world 
shrilly ringing) a tall meagre figure, bred to music, polishing his 
nails, and viewing his pretty smock-face feavures in a pocketeglass. 
Did Mentor know anything of that new subject of observation? 
the spy asked. Mentor did not. Mentor disdained any personal 
knowledge of a being so despicable and infamous ; but the fellow 
was a signior, born of obscure parents, who had made the tour of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and by the power of sound (as well as 
the depravity of the reigning taste) had charmed into the married 
state a very fine woman, with a considerable fortune. The spy 
could scarcely refrain from vehement exclamations—the conse- 
quence of his astonishment and indignation. He had bare patience 
to listen whilst Mentor descanted on a character in the opposite 
box (prone, bouncingly, to harmless thrusts with a foil, and sham 

_ pushes at a waiter); the Spy would have the reckoning paid, would 
make an exit from the coffee-house, and then proceed—to find 
fresh subjects for speculation and entertainment. 
The walk to the west part of the town was postponed, and a 
back stroll taken eastward. Before reaching the shop on which 
.stood Old Ludgate, a stop was made to look in at a milliner’s, 
in the window of which, and upon divers shelves inside of which, 
were women’s heads in plaster of Paris, dressed in the most fan- 
tastical manner—some with a pyramid of curls, some with a group 
of frizzled locks like a yew-bush. An old lump of vanity (the 
mistress), in all the gaiety of twenty,—like an old ewe dressed 
lamb-fashion, tossing her head up and down like one of my Lord 
Mayor’s coach-horses in a procession,—sat at-a little table covered 
with an elegant green fringed cloth; five or six enchanting lasses 
(otherwise styled young tits, and facetious and bewitching little 
nymphs) sat at other tables, with their heads decked out in the 
very height of the mode, being ready with their question, What 
will you be pleased to have? directly the spying companions 
yielded to their curiosity and went within. The commodities of 
these tits were stocks, head-clothes, hair-hags, roses, cosmetics, 
hair powder, French chicken-gloves, compound to take off super- 
fluous hair, teeth powder, dentifrices, cold cream, lavender water ; 
and the spy could only gape and gaze, and be struck dumb. Not 
so a smart young blade, who by his manner appeared to be a 
constant customer. The moment this gentleman came in (friskily), 
he jumped upon the counter without any ceremony, and began 


to crack jokes freely. He made his purchases; he whisked out 
xX xX 
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650 A Century Since. 
again; leaving the friends to follow his example, and giving a 
good opportunity to Mentor to continue his remarks, full of pleasure 
and instruction, as the pair trudged on. 

Bedlam was on their way from Old Ludgate to the Royal 
. Exchange, and they took it. It was a seat of frenzy; it had 
eccentric inhabitants—crack-brained tenants, addicted to wild 
sallies and frantic flights; and in it there were seen patients 
stalking along with the pomp of an Alexander, a swaggering blade 
with a straw cap giving directions to the walls and windows, a 
remarkable figure at a wicket, wringing something out of a wooden 
bowl, the usual piteous wretches bereft of reason by the shocking 
exclamations of itinerant preachers; but this not proving interest. 
ing enough to detain the spyers, they left the stately and expensive 
mansion, and passed on. They went through Austin Friars, 
finding the coffee-houses, as they passed the Exchange, like a hive 
of bees, resounding with an incessant humming, and thronged with 
comers-in and goers-out. In the avenues were walking fruiterers, 
selling the most delicious wares at the highest prices; pamph- 
leteers ; vendors of political essays ; sellers of wares of every kind, 
from the most trifling toy to the most important commodity ; were 
constables, watchmen ; a myrmidon crew of beadles; stock gam. 
blers ; lame ducks ; commercial pick-pockets; customers peeping 
into uncut leaves to save a tester, and furnish themselves with 
matter to entertain their companions over a pipe. It was a motley 
spot. So was ’Change itself. Going into it, the pillars were seen 
to be plastered with papers, the wainscot over the seats to be 
covered with advertisements. These were for balsams, scented 
waters, confectionery, powders, pesters, perfumes, pomatums ; and 
by these means, descanted Mentor, knaves picked the pockets of 
fools, many a beggar was advanced to wealth and honour, many 
once-fortunate witlings were reduced to poverty and disgrace. 
The perilous wares thus stigmatised comprised all that could 
furnish the ladies’ toilette, or deck the dressing-room of the beau 
and fribble ; and walking up and down, amidst the glaring frames 
and papers that spoke of them, were Jews, Gentiles, blacks, 
whites, knaves, fools, honest men, high and low, rich and poor, 
all promiscuously jumbled together; was, above all, a fellow 
smartly dressed, with his sword and cockade, a kid-napper or man- 
stealer, serving an honourable company, in the very honourable 
employ of trepanning the inexperienced and necessitous into 
wretchedness and slavery. Hot spleen at this officer, and other 
people of splendid outside, made it, no doubt, quite a relief when 
it was found to be approaching three o’clock, and when a man 
ang a bell as notice that the "Change must be cleared. The Spy 
and his Mentor took their departure quickly enough ; for the other 
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reason, also, probably, that it occurred to them that they were 
wanting an enlivening drop and relishing morsel. The fatigue. of 
perambulation was beginning to make their spirits sink, and they 

deliberated metely as to whither to repair in order to recruit 
languid nature. Mentor, ever up to his work, recollected a spot 
at hand where they furnished their curious guests with most 
excellent turtle-soup at the moderate rate of eightpence per, mess ; 
and thither the observing couple went. They found themselves 
in a spacious and elegant room ; they saw divers persons of both 
sexes regaling themselves; they heard them indicating their glee 
at the richness of their fare by the smacking of their lips; they 
called for their own messes of invigorating juice; they were 
accosted by an arch blade (a customer, like themselves) with the 
usual grace of ‘‘ What news, gentlemen ? What are your thoughts 
of war?’’ Mentor, possessing the cool prudence that he should 
have possessed, and having ever too much sense to embroil himself 
with political squabbles (which he always considered as a mere 
farce, calculated to answer the sinister views of the ambitious or 
avaricious part of mankind), would have no speech with the stranger 
on the war point, but asked him for some information about the 
turtle-soup. The stranger, with witty remarks, smart descriptions, 
gave it frankly. ‘The whole thing,” he replied, ‘‘ was the invention 
of the landlord, as pretty a little bustling cit as any from Temple 
Bar to Whitechapel. Boniface was envious of his neighbours who 
gained largely by gilling in the morning; he did not like common 
soup made from the relics of sirloins of beef, knuckles of ham, joints 
that had been fingered by greasy scullions, market-women, and 
other interlopers; he proposed to furnish his acquaintance with a 
more exquisite morning’s regale. The result was that persons o 

the first class honoured him with their company ; that rumour. soon 
spread, that my landlord was now famed from one part of the town 
to the other. The Spy and the Mentor might mark some of the com- 
pany present. Yonder stout young powder, dressed in buckish 
taste ; yonder spruce starched spark, displaying his fine hand and 
brilliant diamond ring; that master-jockey; that other cringing 
sponger ; that jolly cuff, slobbering his napkin, a firkin of foul stuff 
(quite Falstaff fashion) ;—in short, might remark so much, it teok 
a whole hour for the remarking, and convinced the remarkers that 
they must take leave of the stranger, and go elsewhere. They 
wanted something solid, they confessed. Eightpennyworth o 

soup was nothing like sufficient fortification, and going straight to 
a neighbouring eating-house, they noted that the landlord had not 
spared the good creature, that the cook was remarkably dexterous 
in handling the flesh-tongues, that the waiters made their entrances 
and exits with as much agility as the figures of Mr. Carlo Terrico 
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and they partook of rump-steaks, served up hot and tempting, 
garnished with the most elegant conserves. After this, they were 
able to proceed down Threadneedle Street, where they were as much 
jostled and elbowed by busy cits as if they had been in a fair; 
they are able to visit Guildhall, seeing those unwieldy lumps called 
Gog and Magog, reminding Mentor of nothing less than the absur- 
dity and fanaticism in the cases of Betty Canning and the Cock 
Lane Ghost ; they turned, with their day nothing like yet over, to 
new scenes. 

One was an Office of Intelligence, its windows stuck with notes 
giving intimation of places vacant for servants; of moneys wanted 
on security, of places to be disposed of in the law, the army, and 
under government, all on the principle of no purchase no pay. 
Another was punch house, at the bottom of Ludgate Hill; where 
notwithstanding the refreshments already noted, a bowl of good 
Batavian juice was called for and proved to be humming stuff, 
worthy the most jovial votary of the jolly god. The third 
scene was farther afield. It was after a tour over Blackfriars 
Bridge, when the friends found themselves on the Surrey side of 
the river, and turned into a public-house (again) to refresh. This 
they found to be a place of rendezvous for one of those detestable 
clans, those sets of bubberly rascallions, those flocks of banditti, 
commonly.called a press-gang, who insolently disturb the public 
peace, and plead the sanction of warrant for committing every 
kind of brutality. In this rendezvous, under the presidency of a 
landlady from the purlieus of Wapping (where she had imbibed the 
low cunning and relentlessness so common among the hostesses of 
those parts), the spying companions saw a poor man pressed and 
belaboured with clubs, and subjected to the taunting cruelty of a 
knave in command, and finally brutally forced on board a tender, 
amidst the rending shrieks of a despairing wife, and the exciting 
sobs of his distracted children. 

Time enough, certainly, to leave the sweaker of punch (found 
to be very bad), and to return to better places over Westminster 
Bridge. Time, enough, too, to go easily through the Abbey, and 
to saunter up St. James’s Park, finding much more congenial 
matter ina burst of politics under the statue of Charles the First 
at Charing Cross. The High-Flyers, Mentor made known, extolled 
bis martyr majesty to the skies; the Low-Church tribe vilified 
him as a tyrant, a dupe, a bigot, and a slave. Both these declara- 
tions were due to party rage; a safer temper would be shown in 

the opinion that, if Old Noll had not interposed, this spot would 
have been overrun with Jesuitical vermin and a lazy crew of 
Mendicant Friars. Charing Cross, happily, being free from this 
unsavoury and dense ovcupation, there was no impediment to pas- 
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sing by it and “getting to Covent Garden. Visiting the theatre 
there, it was rather distressing to observe a fop and a flirt snecring 
and talking as loud as the performers, their motive being to loll, 
lounge, ogle, and destroy time ; to observe, also, some noisy, blus- 
tering, swearing bucks, just sallied out of a tavern, with the manly 
resolution of kicking up a dust. Visiting the opera. it was again 
rather distressing to be appalled instead of diverted, to find trifling 
amusement, musical pageantry, sung by insolent exotics, supported 
at an immense expense, and paying the penalty of using a 

in which the spyers were uninstructed, by being blamed for their 
presumptive effrontery, and being assured they might as well have 
sung sol fa. Visiting a conjuror’s room close at hand, distress be- 
came greater to see insipid stuff, intolerable dulness, affording less 
diversion than the accidental gestures of a baboon; to see a strap- 
ing wench caper about in a medley dance, being greeted, when her 
pranks were finished, with such a shower of half-pence, that they 
fell down faster than she could pick them up. : 

Visiting Vauxhall, however, everything was set right. The 
place was an earthly elysium, admirably adapted to charm the sad, - 
please the eye, gratify the sense ; horns and clarinets were playing 
in the orchestra to amuse a party of nobility ; some of those auére 
animals were present, called consummate beaux, their toupees an 
enurmous height, their hats no larger than a skimming dish, the 
clubs to their perukes at least a pound in weight; other persons 
present were jolly, rough-hewn, rattling, topers, were buxom lasses, 
were ruddy Yorkshiremen, were tawdry couples, as stiff as figures, 
dressed up to frighten crows in a garden ; and when nature was 
again getting exhausted, recourse was had to the enlivening drop 
of the grape, and to the historic ham, cut, the Spy observed, with 
as much precision and dexterity as fishmongers cut brawn. 

These delights, including the brilliancy of the company, the 
lustre diffused by numberless lamps, causing the Spy’s spirit to be 
elated to an uncommon pitch, nearly finished up the spying and 
discursive day—quite finished it up, as a day, reached down to that 
hour when light was withdrawn, and London was veiled by the 
obscurity of night. Scenes visited by the friends then fitted the 
time. There was a gaming-table, admission to it half-a-guinea, 
with spruce cits there, dégage blades of the garden, umpires at the 

- cock.pit, arbitrators at the hazard-table, and with “a nick”’ bring- 
ing an exulting grip of pelf, and ‘‘crabs” producing a knitted 
brow. 

There was a drinking hut at the east end of Covent Garden 
Market, a notable guest in which was a ‘‘ death-hunter,”’ or under. 
taker, an adept in fitting a hood, a scarf, a cloak, or a pair of 
gloves, present for the !reason that he was watching for the joyful 
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news of the expiring groan of an eminent silk dealer, near Tavis. 
tock Street, whom he was engaged to convey in funeral pomp to 
the all-hallowed ground of Holy Pancras. There was a “sots’ 
hole” up St. James’s Street; a receptacle for chairmen off their 
stands, wherein was the clack of superanuated watchmen, the 
slippery tongues of thoughtless mechanics, the ridiculous nonsense 

of rattle-headed prattle boxes. 

i} ‘Phere was a stroll towards St. Giles’s amidst the cries of early 
chinfeey-sweepers, and of the vendors of salup and hot spiced 
gingerbread. In this locality there was the sight of poor wretches 


sleeping at doors, on bulks, and stretched on the stones; subter- . 


ranean inhabitants were seen creeping out of their cellars, barrow- 
ladies showed black eyes and badges of affection in the loss of two 
or three front teeth: lank meagre figures (French frizeurs or 
dancers,of which hundreds were annually imported) popped out of 
a little alley, and parted with one another full of as much cere- 

monies and compliments as if they had been courtiers of the best 
rank : and as Seven Dials was approached (it was scented at some 
distance), it was found to be the resort of Freuch barbers, lacquies, 

and maitres des langues, just imported from Gallia’s volatile clime, 

and producing so great a smell of perfume and garlic, that was 
not a little offensive to an English nose. This brought the end. 
Day was at hand, i.e., the rays of enlivening Thebus began to 
remind the industrious part of the world of stretching their limbs, 
and the term the spyers had proposed to themselves for speculation 
had elapsed. They bid each other good-bye. They had omitted, 
however, to visit one temple of folly, one receptacle of noise and 
nonsense, built to perpetuate the vanity and absurdity of short- 
sighted mortals, and as a memento of the weakness of human 
nature. This was the Pantheon. It was no matter, Mentor could 
give every information about it, because he, himself, had been told 
by a second-hand gentleman. 

People (of sense) who did visit this residence of consummate 
folly, of despicable pride, of contemptible affectation, were more 
disgusted than pleased. They saw there grinners, whifflers, fops 
of the lowest degree; affected dolls, called chambermaids ; tawdry 
milliners and mantua makers, all on the very grand and interesting 
business of seeing and being seen, The place had been built as the 
Ranelagh of the eastern part of the town (let the eastern be noted— 
Ranelagh was in the far-west of Marylebone), and there the barber 
laid down his tongs, the tailor his bodkin, Molly her kitchen-knife, 
Dolly the scrubbing, Mrs. Betty appeared in her mistress’s gown, 
ingeniously vamped to the newest taste by Mrs. Commode ; and all 
set up for gentlefolks, taking the snuff of contempt at their betters, 
and imagining that a little cobweb of dress entitled them to merit 
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and esteem, whence they could look down with contempt on indigent 
merit and modest genius, 

No better finis could be lighted on. Itis pleasant, too, to 
reflect that vanities and follies of this last sort belong, and belong 
only, to the time of jilts, the droll originals, the sons of the chase, 
the spouters, money-droppers, waggon hunters, duffers, setters, 
mock patriots, ministerial understrappers, and others, alluded to by 
the Spy and his Mentor,—they could not be found today, if they 
were looked for—could they? They have been left far behind in 
that distant period, A Century Since. Is it not so? 





SPIRITS ON EARTH. 


_O TOILING masses, patient as dumb beasts, 

Wan with your wonted toil, bereft of Earth’s feasts, 
Bereft of rich joys, of mountain plain and sea, 

Forsaken by all your teachers, but never, never by me, 

O toiling masses, patient but hard to win, 

Deluged by black darkness, of fierce angry sin, 

With upward-turning faces, seeking a better state, 

Sad ‘eyes your sorrows ceaselessly contemplate. 

O toiling masses, your love, as my heart’s core, 

Shall dwell in my breast for ever, for ever and evermore’ 


O quiet preachers, in strange, dark ways 

Of great crowded cities, sin’s sanctuaries, 

Pale with your soul’s secret, with brows deep-lined, 
Seeking no guerdon of any, nor any reward to find. 

O quiet preachers, of pure and sweet thoughts, 

In foul fevered lanes, in close, dull courts, 

Onward for ever working, with steps brave and sure, 

Up the steep ladder your hopes have gone before. 

QO quiet preachers, your love, as my heart’s core, 

Shall dwell in my breast for ever, for ever and evermore, 
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Spirits on Earth. 


O dear lovers, by one soul possessed, 

By one heart only, beating in one breast, 

Seeing the world round you, or so things seem, 

A vain dim pageant, a half-waking dream. 

O dear lovers, selfishness far apart 

Reading in clear eyes down to the sweet heart, 

Giving all for each other, with no mean hand, 

Finding a heaven in all things, sky, sea, or land. 

O dear lovers, your love, a my heart’s core, 

Sha! dwell in my bosom for ever, for ever and evermore. 


O seekers of truth, through deep toil wrought, | r 
Clearers of tangled undergrowth, and weeds of human thought, y 
Martyrs of wise trust, seeking a strange goal, 

Diving in deep waters, and plumbing creation’s soul, f 


O seekers of truth, that surely is to be, 
Though sleep your wearied hearts, in slumber silently, 
Though small this clouded globe, this faint, dull star, 


8 

Space holds no grander aim, in mightier realms afar. 
O seekers of truth, your love, as my heart’s core, * 
Shall dwell in my breast for ever, for ever and evermore. y 
8. 
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Francis H. Hemery, 
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IRISH PRIDE. 
By the Author of “ Not all Fiction,” “ Whilst the Snowflakes Fell,” ete, 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
FOUND. 


‘‘ Don’r be afraid,” called out the apparent leader of the caval- 
cade, as he drew up beside Owen. ‘‘ We mean noharm. Can 
you tell us if a Mr. Marks lives in this vicinity ?”’ 

“‘Misther Marks isn’t in this vicinity at all, seein’ he’s away 
from home,’”’ answered Owen, recovering his nonchalance. 

“Well, is there anybody at his place caring it, whom we could 
see? and will you guide us the shortest way to the house ?’’ re- 
sumed the man impatiently. 

“Marks’ mother is at home, but whether she is wishful for 
company is another thing. Howsomever, I’m willing to guide 
yees on chance,”’ said Owen, as he cheerfully pocketted a small 
shining coin handed him by the traveller. “Come, Misther De 
Burgh, we’ll show these gintlemin the way.”’ 

“De Burgh!’ Again the three riders checked their horses 
simultaneously, and the spokesman drew from his pocket a piece of 
printed paper, glancing from time to time, as he noted its contents, 
at the sunburnt, careworn youth, who had stood stockstill and 
silent during the foregoing parley. ‘I am thinking we are on the 
right scent at last,’’ he said, turning to his companions. Then 
dismounting quickly, he touched Frank’s shoulder. ‘“ Your name, 
please.”’ 

“Frank—Frank De Burgh. What then?’’ The concluding 
words fell tremulously, breathlessly. 

“We have been searching for you more than a year. Adver- 
tisements have been posted up for information of you either alive 
or dead. And here you are; within four hundred miles of Mel- 
bourne all the time !” 

“Who sent you ?” 

“We have been employed by a Mr. Lindores.”’ 

“ Lindores?’? Frank paused at that unfamiliar name, which 
fell like a shot on the ears of Owen. 

‘Don’t thrust thim; don’t have anything to say to thim!’’ 
he cried, making another effort at decamping. 

“Ttell you you are mistaken,’ repeated the man, stopping 
him. ‘‘ We mean no harm ; show us the way to Mrs. Marks, or-—” 
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A display of pistol-end completed the sentence in a suggestive 
manner, which Owen thought not fit to disregard. So taking the 
trembling Frank by the arm, he sullenly corducted the party to 
the Marks’ residence. Here the searchers told their story, and 
exhibited their credentials and advertisements to Mrs. Marks, who, 
tempted by the promised reward, in turn revealed all she knew, 
produced the letters beginning “ Dearest Frank,” the statement 
drawn up by her late husband; in fact, confessed to everything 
but the money found on the person of the missing one. She 
atoned, however, for this suppression by the redundancy wherewith 
she dilated on the amount of kindness, care, and anxiety she had 
personally bestowed upon the “ afflicted, desolate stranger.”’ 

Mr. Evans, the chief of the little expedition, was much impressed 
by the recital. 

* You shall be well recompensed for your care and trouble,”’ he 
said. ‘We have been so long a time vainly endeavouring to 
obtain authentic information—our advertisements have been so 
long unheeded—that we nearly despaired of success till, by a happy 
chance, we lately heard the name of the individual who found Mr. 
De Burgh and, it seems, saved his life. That it has not been your 
fault his restoration to his friends was not accomplished sooner we 
clearly see. We will now, if you please, return to the outer room, 
and ask the young gentleman a few questions as to what he 
recollects.”’ 


“Do you remember living at Mr. Harcourt’s place?’ began 
Mr. Evans. 3 

Frank nodded. His brain was bewildered by the strange faces, 
the questions, the remarks he hardly understood, and he kept fast 
hold of Owen’s hand, who persisted irrelevantly in entreating his 
late “ patient ”’ to save him from the “ bloodhounds, who wor cum 
to take him for what he niver done.”’ 

“He is dumbfoundered altogether at sight of you. He will 
never be right in his mind, 1 think, in spite of all my trouble,” 
said Mrs. Marks. 

** He needs medical care, of course. We shall procure a 
buggy somewhere, and return to Melbourne as soon as possible. 
He seems very much attached to this Irish boy. 

So attached, indeed, he refused to leave without him. He 
clung to him, looked up to him, appealed to his protection more 
than ever. For the sudden news of rescue, followed by the sudden 
disappointment of not hearing Cecy’s or a single friendly, familiar 
name coupled with the deliverance, had caused a decided relapse 
in Frank’s mental recovery. Still ill, weak as he was, directly the 
buggy was procured, Mr. Evans determined on departing. 
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- “ The journey will’do him no harm this cool weather, and the 
- gooner he sees a doctor the better,”’ he said. 

So the half-unconscious invalid was placed in the buggy, and 
Owen, reassured that not alone should nothing amiss befall him- 
self, but that he should be amply rewarded for his needful care, 
accompanied his patient. It was the autumn of Australia, about 
six months or so subsequent to the re-arrival there of Mr. Lees 
Harcourt, who had only since his return been apprised of the 
doubt respecting young De Burgh having been really killed by the 
sunstroke and of the expedition got up in search of him. That 
final expedition to Marks had, in setting out, passed through part 
of Mr. Harcourt’s lands, and would probably retrace its steps by 
the same route. ’ 

“ Would it—could it be successful ?”’ Lees used to ponder, as, 
with an anxiety, an emotion strangely novel to his rough nature, 
he would, evening after evening, loiter on the “ track,’’ gazing 


intently southward. And there he was, on horseback, his overseer . 


by his side, when at last, and slowly, the returning party came in 
ight. 

va Yes, successful,” repeated Mr. Evans, in reply to Mr. 
Simmons’s inquiry (for Lees durst not articulate a syllable). 
“But in a.sad condition’? (he pointed to the buggy). ‘ You 
remember him, Mr. Simmons ; isn’t it he ?”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s him, and no mistake,’’ pronounced the overseer, 
staring into the countenance, which returned no answering gleam 
of recognition ; for it was one of Frank’s worst days, and exhausted, 
stupid, he was lying back, half asleep and apparently quite unaware 
of the gaze both of Mr. Simmons and of Mr. Simmons’s master, 
who had gained courage to advance, and fixedly, silently contemplate 
the pale face, which in outline and feature reminded him so much 
of Cecy’s. ‘I'he dark eyes, the sunny, rippling hair, even the sad 
expression (apart from ‘its vacancy), so like hers that last day he 
beheld her at Mts. Vigogne’s wedding, when she said she “‘ forgave 
him,’’ Would she now if she saw this, and knew what hand he 
had in it? The evil in this man had long predominated ; through 
it the good (what nature entirely lacks it?) was slowly but surely 
struggling. He would make all the reparation in his power, if— 
if it were not too late. 

“You had better bring him up, and rest a few days at my 
place,” he almost entreated. 

But Mr. Evans distinctly refused. It was best to hurry on. 
The horses had been already rested for that day, and, besides the 
need of medical advice, there was a telegram to be despatched as 
soon as possible to Ireland. 
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“A doubtful, critical case,’’ the Melbourne physicians proe 
nounced that of Frank, who was in a fever by the time the city 
was reached, owing partly to the unceasing speed with which Mr. 
Evans hud hurried thither. The latter individual felt, however, 
completely satisfied he had fulfilled his allotted mission, and 
forthwith telegraphed to Mr. Lindores the concise information 
that Mr. De Burgh was ‘‘ found,” but very ill. Very ill he 
continued for afew days ; but care from the doctors, attention from 
the repentant Mr. Harcourt, and Owen’s unremitting solicitude, 
were duly rewarded. From an unexpectedly short, though severe 
fever, Frank woke better and clearer in mind than he had shown him. 
self since before the fatal stroke. He believed he could almost travel 
by the mail just then starting for England. But medical authority 
denied the realisation of this aspiration. He must wait till the 
next ship, and content himself, writing by this. So he did; so did 
Mr. Harcourt, who had suddenly announced his intention of re- 
visiting, in company with Frank, “the old, civilised land of lies 
and manners.” 

‘And the next vessel will leave in a fortnight,” said Frank. 
** Even the doctors allow I shall be able then for the voyage. My 
letter will be only a fortnight or so home before myself.”’ 

But the mail bearing the correspondence foundered at sea. 
Neither passengers nor letters ever reached their north-western 
destination. 


CHAPTER XXXIL 


RATHER EMBARRASSED. 


THAT was what Fred. Macnamara found himself, on the first 
anniversary of his accession to Derrycarne. 

He had been leading a very splendid life since we last saw him 
—spending, and being spent, in the fashionable arena he had 
entered with such promise and éclat. After eclipsing all rivals in 
the matter of entertainments, equipages, dress, and general 
extravagance, during the Dublin season, he went to London in 
May, but did not stay there very long, us, from the ‘ big whale’ 
he had passed for in the little Irish sea, he discovered himself 
suddenly transformed into a very small minnow indeed, lost in 
the great tide of the cockney ocean. Forsaking, therefore, the 
unappreciating Babylon, he did some Continental touring. Finally, 
contrary to all Uncle Oliver’s malign prophesies, he realised his 
marriage with the Honourable Di., and, accompanied by his bride 
and a large party of guests, arrived at his country seat (vide “ The 
Star ’’) in time for the August shooting. 

Barely the lapse of a year since he came into possession, and 
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yet, ridiculous though it sounded, he confessed to himself he felt 
his circumstances rather embarrassed. How they became so he 
could not imagine, unless it were due to the misfortune of 
inheriting a property in debt. ‘‘ And once in debt, it is impossible 
to get out of it,’’ soliloquised Fred., as he strolled away from his 
brother sportsmen, and looked across the broad extent of meadow 
and woodland whereof he was owner. ‘‘ The thing ought to have 
been free when I got it—but I daresay Lindores minded his own in. 
terest solely. Very glad he is resigning the agency. Shouldn’t 
wonder, if he held on, he’d have ruined us, and then probably bought 
the place, as he did The Towers. The line must be drawn somewhere, 
and verily I’d draw it against such a sacrilege.”” And Fred paused 
in a sort of momentary apprehension that all he was gazing at might, 
even without the help of Mr. Lindores, pass from him, and leave 
him like Frank or Cecy. Cecy! her memory thrilled him, in spite 
of his philosophy and determination to have neither heart nor 
feelings. Did she remember him? What had she been doing all 
those long months by herself in the grey house that showed so 
dismal and lone down in the valley? He had not seen her since 
his return, and an involuntary wish to do so now (himself unseen) 
came over him, as he advanced a few steps on the ‘ wood walk ’ 
leading to the dreary domicile. ‘‘ What a horrid life she musi 
have with ‘that old bear, Uncle Oliver!’ be ejaculated, as he 
leant over the old wall and looked down. But no Cecy was 
visible. ‘Silly chi, she ought to be gardening, as the terrible 
grandmother would ‘ e, at this hour ; and she is, perhaps, asleep yet, 
or, at best, breakfasting,”’ and, half disappointedly, he turned away, 
his eyes again wandering dreamily over the fair expanse of nature, 
dew sparkling and bright in the fresh wakening of the August 
morning, reminding him of hisown gone youth. ‘‘ Gone, at twenty- 
five! What nonsense!’’ and he laughs, rouses himself, shakes 
off his sentimentality, shoulders his gun, saunters back to his 
companions, and never thinks more of broken promises, wounded 
hearts, or solitary lives. Nor does a trace of those matinal fears 
or emotions linger in his soul, when, after enjoying a successful 
day’s sport, he enters his newly-furnished drawing-room, where 
awaiting dinner sits the Honourable Di., very elegantly apparelled, 
some other ladies ditto, ditto, the group forming just such a comme 
il faut graceful domestic picture as suits the Macnamara’s house 
and tastes. The picture becomes more of a tableau vivant, it 
must be confessed, as the gentlemen make their appearance, and 
the Honourable Di., who grows easily tired of the society of her own 
sex, exclaims, ‘‘ How cruel of you to stay out all day!” 

‘‘ Dreadfully, towards the grouse,” smiles Fred,, who is in quite 
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too good form to, even at the early date, affect to understand or 
acknowledge his wife’s little reproach. 

“ I suggest we ladies ‘ strike,’ unless at least one gentleman be 
left to amuse, and escort us, riding or driving,’’ remarks Miss 
Evanson’s junior sister to the charming beings used to frequent 
Harcourt Abbey. There is Miss Adaline, the Honourable Di.’s 
great friend, and she ‘ goes in,’ for vivacity and repartee, as may 
be evident to the dullest comprehension. 

‘“‘And on what unfortunate is the ‘left at home,’ let to 
fall ?’”’ asks Percy Macnamara, the embryo agent, who, sick of 
the navy, entered Mr. Lindores’ office, which he has now temporarily 


forsaken, however, in favour of the shooting. Being just nineteen, 


he considers himself specially indicated when ‘men ’’ are mentioned: 

Adaline shrugs her shoulders. He is not worth a pert retort. 
She reserves that artillery for such game as Lord Manners, Mr. 
De Wittless, or the cavalry ‘ swell,’ Mr. Heavy, who, in virtue of 
his ten-thousand a year, she believes would suit her, and whom 
she now vivaciously acldresses. 

“Mr. Heavy, would not you prefer staying at home to-morrow 
with us, rather than kill the poor birds.”’ 

“Not unless——deuced wet——shoot!”” That is what Mr. 
Heavy’s answer sounds like. He is chary in expressing his ideas, and 
his general flow of language resembles chanting on the modern scale, 
the principal words only being distinguishable. Still Miss Adaline 
apparently finds his conversation very interesting, and allows him 
to unpick abstractedly all the worsted work over which she has 
spent the morning, whilst she continues her own speech engagingly. 

‘* But should not my suggestion be at least put to the vote? 
Suppose now we write all the gentlemen’s names on slips of paper, 
and ascertain from the most frequently repeated cognomen, who 
would be the popular ladies’ man.”’ 

‘*] shall be umpire,”’ breaks in Fred. ‘‘ Old dull married men, 
you know, quite inadmirble on the popular list.”’ 

“TI wonder what amount of popularity could indemnify a 
man for staying at home, on the twientieth, or any day in 
August,” observes Percy again. ‘‘ Pray excuse me, Miss Evanson : 
I have been inadvertently standing with my back to you.” 

‘I never noticed it!’’ she answers, cuttingly, then turning a 
glance of innocent inquiry upon the unpicker of her wools, 
Why do men only find pleasure in cruel sports, Mr. Heavy ! 

‘Cruel ? not more cruel—kill—than eat—eh ?”’ 

‘‘ Qh yes, we must eat.” 

** And kill to eat,” says Fred. ‘* Now what is the difference. 
If you really believe the thing cruel, become a vegetarian.” 

‘‘ There is a difference, because you find a great horrid happiness 
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in the act of taking away life!” persists Miss Adaline, whose 
— spirit, however, does not flinch from running an idea to 
eath. 

“ Once knew—vegetarian—’’ began Mr. Heavy. ‘* Wouldn't 
touch killed things—lived on vegetables—fact—till one day—small 
caterpillar—in some cooked vegetable—persuaded him—positive 
case—murder. Had of course .... give in—as impossible—live 
on nothing—capital joke, eh!” and Mr. Heavy laughs, and 
(though she does does not at all understand what the joke is) so 
does Miss Evanson. She laughs on till the gong and the footman 
announce dinner, and the party repair to ‘the dining-room, 
where is served the usual recherché a la Russe, repast enlivened, 
during its two hours’ continuance, by similar brilliant sayings to 
those recorded above, and which, for the sake of giving a valuable 
hint to persons anxious to kill time (literally), we might further 
detail, were it not our more sombre duty to point to the melancholy 
moral of the tale, involved in the price paid, the debt incurred, 
the ruin entailed by ‘keeping up’ such houses, tables, esta- 
blishments, for the benefit of visitors who cared not a farthing 
for their entertainer beyond the pleasure he was capable of affording 
them. And yet Fred. Macnamara was not a fool nor even 
a stupid, in the ordinary acceptation of those epithets. He had 
won honours in college, he was genial in society; but what- 
ever good traits he possessed were nullified by a reckless 
ostentatious extravagance, an ideal soaring beyond his real means 
and position, all attributable, Uncle Oliver would uncharitably 
persist, to “‘ that family failing, Irish Pride.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
“ LivE QUIETLY.”’ 


‘Try and live quietly, now you’re married,’’ had been Fan’s 
counsel to her brother. ‘ Quietly?’ What a suggestion to a 
young, social, pleasure-loving man, united to a gay, frivolous, 
equally pleasure-loving woman! The Honourable Di., understand 
quietude! practise economy! No such vulgar ideas mixed in her 
aristocratic soul. Frances, it is true, had, during her short regime, 
personally superintended her household affairs, but for the sister of 
Lord Vigogne a housekeeper was instantly procured, to whom the 
new mistress referred all servants’ queries, with an ‘*Oh, go to 
Mrs. Williams,’ whilst she busied her own brain arranging her 
next set of company, dress for receiving them, and such-like really 
worthy subjects of thought and reflection. 

Being of a less popularity loving, generally amiable nature 
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than the Honourable May, she was not such a favourite in the 
country. She liked gentlemen’s society, and having people of her 
own set staying at ,her house, with whom she could exchange 
fast ideas about the turf, prophesy the next Derby winner, or 
join in vingt-el-un, in the evenings. But she shrugged her 
shoulders at the Rourkes, voted Sir Martin and Lady O'Neill 

‘insufferable bores ;’ and as to Uncle Oliver—perfectly desestable 
was her emphasised verdict on that eccentric gentleman, who 
would not visit the bride; and when, overlooking this incivility, 
she made an attempt at amicability by calling and inviting him 
and Cecile to dinner, he not only refused in the curtest manner, 
but addended to his unequivocal negative a piece of gratuitous 
advice, to the effect that she should be less fond of asking people 
—‘‘ better leave them at home in peace.” 

“ Perfectly detestable !’? she repeated with increased stress of 
tone. “ The idea of such an old bear snubbing me! But I shall 
‘cut’ him in future, as well as that shy little niece, brought up, I 
suppose, on the same polite pattern. I do think you have the 
oddest set of relations, Fred.’—”’ 

Fred. laughed. With his aversion to the ‘old bear’s’ cautions 
and counsels, he regarded the threatened ‘cut’ as rather a good 
arrangement, and in the society of his wife’s noble family and 
friends seemed very willingly to forget all his former associates. 
Derrycarne now not only rivalled, iteclipsed Harcourt Abbey in style 
of living and social magnificence ; and though quiet, disinterested 
observers predicted a sudden and fatal ending to all this pleasure 
and profusion, their voices either failed to reach Fred.’s ears or 
passed unheeded by. Even that little inward whisper of appre- 
hension which once surprised him into momentary reflection, as he 
walked his preserves in the dewy frerhness of the August morning, 
had never been renewed—utterly gay, careless, indifferent, he 
closed his eyes resolutely to consequences. He would enjoy himself, 
his wife was of like mind ; and so, as if it were a gold mine instead 
of a gulf of ruin that was springing beneath their feet, they 
went on, till at last, just as the house was filled with a brilliant 
company for the Christmas festivities, fell on the reckless pair the 
first shock, in the shape of a threatened execution. Fred. stormed, 
was actually mad with the ‘‘ beggarly tradesman,’ who had 
“‘ dared ” (because his paltry demands had been unnoticed) to writ 
him, the Macnamara ! 

‘* How shall we avoid it?’’ asked Di., in wonderful depression 
of spirits. ‘It sounds terrible, and all our friends here.”’ 

“ Devilish hard lines !’’ growled Fred. He was indeed very 
angry. ‘‘There’s that old Uncle Oliver could free us in a 
moment, but he wouldn’t, vile skinflint! I’ll try Harcourt.” 
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“O do, do!”’ 
The tidings were received at the Abbey, with proper surprise 

and consternation. 

“ How dreadful for poor Di,'!’” bemoaned'the Honourable May. 
“ Of course, you can lend them any amount, Archibald ?”’ 

‘* Very easy talking,’’ retorted her husband. “At the rate 
we're going it, I am tied up, as hard as can be. If Lees were 
here——"’ , 

But Lees was elsewhere—and, whether truly or falsely, Mr. 
Harcourt declared himself unable to assist his fashionable brother- 
in-law. There was no resource but Mr. Lindores; an urgent 
telegram was accordingly sent him, and he arrived by the evening 
train. 
** All right now?” said Fred, pleasantly. ‘I knew, old fellow, 
you would not desert me!” and he pressed warmly his ex-agent’s 


_ hand. Indeed, so cheered—nay, inebriated was he, by the advent - 


of this despised rich man, that he felt equal to appearing at 
dinner, joining with almost his usual abandon, in the vivacious 
chatter of Miss Evanson, and, later in the evening, even applauding 
that young female’s music—she had a talent for “ rendering” with 
much art, though little voice such vocal gems as ‘‘ Maggie's 
Secret,” to which nobody generally paid any attention, save Mr. 
Heavy. But to-night Fred. cried ‘ Bravo!’ and ‘ Encore!’ as 
if he were deeply impressed. Possibly, however, those acclamatigns 
mayv have been involuntary outward significations of his own 
inward joy at getting the loan, and desire the favour might be re. 
ated. 

wai I shouldn’t mind selling some land,if it were not entailed 7" 
he confided to his freer from present pressure. 

‘‘ Are you come to that?’ responded Mr. Lindores coldly. 
‘The estate is entirely. entailed, you know. You may let, but 
you cannot sell any of it.” 

*‘ Horrid bore, not to be able to do what one chooses with one’s 
own! I suppose I must make an economy excursion somewhere ?” 

“ Why cannot you retrench, and live here ?”’ 

‘Here? on a reduced income !—five or six hundred a year 
perhaps! My dear fellow—couldn’t think of it fora moment,” 
answered Fred., running his fingers gracefully through his curls 
(fancy the Honourable Di. ‘‘living”’ on five hundred a year!) 
‘ No—the Continent will be more value, under the circumstances, 
and suit me better. My mother and sisters might manage here, 
or Percy could make it his headquarters, but we—we have a 
position to keep up.”’ 

So the writ passed off, and Mr. Lindores had now a couple 
more thousands, on Derrycarne, 
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** Lucky dog "Fred. denominated him, as though his wealth 
had come by a throw of the dice! “ We must ‘do’ the Continent, 
instead of Rutland Square, this season, Di.”’ 

The Honourable Di. pouted—‘‘ I hate the Continent, when we 

ought to be in town!” zs objected. Indeed, her acquaintance 
with Europe being practically based upon economical sojourns 
there, she naturally shrank from a repetition of the same. ‘‘ What 
shall you do with the house in Rutland Square ?”’ 

“Let it.” 


“ What a fault it is in Ireland, having big noun on smal. . 


properties!” said Di., testily. 

“Yes—it is.a- ridiculous thing! Big aauen: jointures, and 
younger children actually swamp a property,” sighed Fred., appar. 
ently oblivious of his once contrariwise views, expressed at the 
time when he himself numbered amongst the injurious addenda of 
“* younger children.”” “ We must go away after Christmas, Di.— 
but in the meantime, so long as we remain here, we can see our 
friends and enj>y ourselves !” 

And so they did. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
VERY LONELY FOR CECILE. 


Mas !—It may have been noticed, that young woman did not 
number amongst the Derrycarne select circle. 1t may have been 
perhaps further surmised, that possibly such a blank was owing 
to her fairy majesty repenting over her sins, and, in seclusion, 
and solitude reaping the penalty thereof. Quite erroneous sup. 
position. ‘ Premature conjecture !’—Mabel’s hour of punishment 
was not come yet. Her absence from Derrycarne was simply due 
to, the fact of it’s new mistress having noted too often, and accur- 
ately, a certain proneness to flirtation with every noun masculine 
in general, and Fred. in particular, on the part of Miss Power, to 
care to introduce so dangerous a personage under her married roof. 
Whilst as to the storm of exposure which threatened to break over 
her head at Lily’s wedding, Mab had emerged from it’s shadow, 
with her usual dexterity and talent. Never suspecting the 
‘stupid ”’ little bride, to have been the detective in the matter, she 
yet felt herself, in some unaccountable manner, “ found out’’ by 
her intended victim, Mr. Lees Harcourt, whose ominous sentence, 
“ An awful woman ”—accompanied by his equally ominous look, 
as he uttered the words, had interpreted themselves unmistakably 
to Mab’s shrewd eyes and ears, and, exactly as the former opined, 


to escape unpleasant consequences, had she taken advantage of 
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rapidly to town. 

The mourning pretext, also subsequently formed her excuse! 
for declining all Mrs. Harcourt’s invitations till Mr. Lees had 
departed to Australia. When this event, however, was fairly 
authenticated, she presented herself to the Honourable May ; and 
on the latter—staunch to her promise to her absent brother-in- 
law, desiring an ‘‘ explanation,’’ Mabel expressed ingenuously 
her unfeigned surprise and sorrow at being quite misunderstood 
by “poor Mr. Harcourt. But he is not very bright, you 
know ” (with an appealing smile). 

‘** No; he is not very bright,’’ allowed May. ‘* But still—” 

" Still, I was very. very mechante,’’ interrupted Mab. penitently. 
“ But then it was stupid of him! You never would have taken 
up so my jesting words.” 

“OQ no—”’ The Honourable May, being rather dense intel- 
lectually, was naturally very anxious to prove herself the reverse. 
This ‘* misunderstanding’? was quite a new view of the case— 
probably the true one! Lees was ‘‘ stupid,’ and only half 
civilised. ‘‘ You will kiss, and make friends with poor Cecile,’? 
she added, by way of finishing the matter. 

‘* Well, I don’t know. We are very good ‘friends’ as it is, 


and there is no use in creating a quarrel merely to make it up). 


again. Besides, I could not tell the story, for I really do not 
know what I said.” 

‘* Nor I either—nor Lees ; for he used to get so angry, it made 
him quite confused. I wish you could have come before he went. 
He persisted you were afraid.” 

“ Afraid? what an idea! I could not go out sooner, you 
know.” 

‘* Yes, relations always ais at the most tiresome times. You 
will be at Di.’s wedding though, of course.”’ 

Of course, for that auspicious occasion, Miss Power was quite 
“out of mourning,’’ and appeared at the festival, very radiant 


and jubilant, completely re-established moreover, in Mrs. Harcourt’s’ 


favour. Once during the following summer, which she spent at 
the Abbey, the carriage was offered her, to go see Cecile, but she 
declined. ‘‘ I wouldn’t face Uncle Oliver for worlds,’ she protested. 
“Mamma and he had a row about Grandmamma’s trinkets, and he 
would be sure to visit the full measure of his wrath upon my 
defenceless head.” 

“He is a dreadful man, indeed !’’ assented May, remembering 
her own congé. ‘‘ Nobody visits him, except old Sir Martin 
O’Neill. It must be very lonely for Cecile.” 

But Cecile’s solitude was, of course, a nothing to Mabel. And 
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at this time it was very lonely for the former, as Uncle Oliver, 
having dismissed the Honourable May, snubbed the Honourable 
Di., and positively insulted the aspiring Rourkes, “ society ” 
she had none, save that afforded in a bi-annual exchange of morning 
calls with the O’Neill’s. She sometimes heard from Frances, 
principally on the subject of the library, which small “tree of 
knowledge,” was maintaining but a struggling existence—whilst 
as to the other once promising plants, the “ choral class”? and 
model school, they were dying natural deaths from lack of patronage, 
and the “ Penny Readings” had turned into ‘‘ Lectures,’ whereat 
Dionysius, personally, and solely, addressed the multitude. There 
were rumours afloat that he made his intellectual labours a topic 
of correspondence with Miss Macnamara, and cherished ‘‘ hopes,” 
in proportion, as his wideawake eyes beheld the impending downfall 
of her family. But these rumours, never received authentic 
corroboration, although the suggestive fact was patent enough, 
that, but for his interposition, -his sisters, disgusted by Mr. 
Macnamara’s treatment of their ‘‘ At Home,’’ would have vindic- 
tively withdrawn their subscription to the circulating literature. 
As it was, they insisted on romances of the most sensational, 
unimproving type, and gave as much trouble as possible. 

Still, despite these petty worries—despite her social disadvan- 
tages—despite even Uncle Oliver’s cynicism, Cecy felt certainly, 
less sombre and dreary, if not positively much happier, than of 

She talked and smiled, and seemed bright, as she repressed 
more successfully, the shadow, that yet lingered in her heart. 

** Am I doing my duty any better ?’’ she asked of Mr. Lindores, 
as the latter happened to be staying at The Jointure House, a few 
weeks subsequently, to his “relieving ”’ visit at Derrycarne. 

** Yes.”’ 

* What a doubtful tone for a positive answer. Now, in what 
am I most deficient—making the tea—minding my stops reading— 
playing without a due regard to expression ?”’ 

“You apparently do all these things better, and you 
consequently feel happier—don’t you ?”’ 

** Well, I think there isa satisfaction in trying to do one’s best. 
But I have not yet learnt to work, with heart, zeal, energy, as you 
do,”’ she added more slowly. 

“AsIdo?’ ‘I never intended setting up my very imperfect 
self, for a model to you, or anybody, I assure you.” 

“Qnly as an illustration of your principle ; and I, being 
childishly ignorant, can understand a picture betier than an 
argument. So I keep asking myself, as I try (but generally fail) 
to do things in a proper spirit, am I becoming like Mr. Lindores ?”’ 

Whether she spoke in earnest or jest puzzled him, Her tone 
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was quite sober, and her eyes looked thoughtful. At that moment 
Uncle Oliver entered, rubbing his hands, a special sign he had 
some pleasant news to impart. 

‘* Great idea that!’ he began by way of testing the curiosity 
of his audience. ‘‘ Just met Master Fred. in the avenue en route 
to pay me a visit—‘ so sorry we had been such$strangers lately. 
Hoped we’d be better friends in future, and that I would oblige 
him with the loan of five hundred pounds.’ Says he is going away 
somewhere for ‘ change.’ Pain in his pocket—very sad! ‘ Change’ 


would certainly be the best cure, but I don’t intend to be the 
doctor.” 


And Uncle Oliver shuffled out again. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
DEPARTURE—FROM THE COUNTRY—AND THE WORLD, 


“A GREAT relief’? Uncle Oliver pronounced the departure of 


the Macnamaras from Derrycarne. ‘‘ Hope Mrs. Harcourt will » 
soon follow their example; then, in a free country, we'll breathe - 


again,” and he rubbed his hands with an anticipatory glee, which 
seemed to indicate his own highest earthly aspirations would be 
realised in the position of that isolated-to-be individual—the ‘* last 
man.”” ~ 

Yet, notwithstanding the increase of fresh air he inhaled, the 
hand of time was pressing sensibly, if not very perceptibly upon 
Uncle Oliver. The non.tidings from Australia, moreover, preyed 
upon his mind, deeper than anyone knew, save himself, and per- 
haps Mr. Lindores, who was his only confidant, and to whom he 
alone imparted his feelings, qualms, and misgivings. ‘‘ I haven't 
a bit of faith in the boy ever turning up,” he insisted, speaking of 
Frank. ‘And still, I would rather think of him lying in his 
grave eighteen thousand miles away, than running ahead here like 
that goose Fred. ‘No, at the time there seemed nothing for it but 
the prevention-better-than-cure system I intended. Nothing equal 
to eradicating the hereditary pride, folly, and impudence but the 
roughing. As for Cecy, poor child, since her grandmother's death, 
I have been trying to teach her to live quietly. That was the best 


thing 1 could do for her. At least, I thought so. Perhaps I 


may have been mistaken, as in the other case. This day is the 
21st of January. Why, it will soon be two years since we had 
that horrid news.”’ 

Mr. Lindores could only assent. HeZowned no solacing infor- 
mation wherewith to revive the old man’s hopes. Indeed, his own 
on the subject were daily diminishing, never suspecting that at 
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this same date (antipodal) was en route the little expedition 
success would at last crown. 

“ And I shall go off suddenly some day, Lindores—our family 
fate, you know, short warning, quick exit,’’ and Uncle Oliver half- 
laughed, then sighed, and lapsed into a sort of pensive somnolency, 
like what used to overtake his sister in her later days. It might 
have been only the reaction from the strain of regret on his anti- 
entimental nature, for he roused presently, brisk asever. Yet, 
Lindores noted the short attack with apprehension, and his sug- 
gestion for medical advice being indignantly repelled, he ventured 
to hint his anxieties to Cecy. 

‘‘Why are you uneasy about uncle?” she asked in surprise. 
“ He is not ill, nor weak, nor even apparently older than when I 
came here three-years ago.” 

“Not apparently older, perhaps, in your eyes, that look on 
him every day; but age creeps on and makes its presence felt, if 
not seen.” 

** Am I not taking care of him ?’’ 

“T daresay you are—yes.”’ en 

“T hate your yes’s; they always sound like—” She stopped. 

“Pray goon, Miss De Burgh. Like—?” 

“Like the ‘amens’ we affix to the church prayers, expressive 
ofa ‘ hope’ our words may be verified, I was going to say. But that 
would have been very rude, and you would have been very angry.” 

“Not angry with such a trifle. Why is it you always tease 
me so? and yet—’” he also stopped. 

** And yet ?” she repeated saucily. 

** And yet fail to annoy me.’’ 

“Not true. So give me a good lecture, such as you know so 
well how to administer. - I promise to listen.”’ 

**Shall I begin by telling you that you are a naughty, pre- 
judiced, proud girl, cold—” 

‘*No, Tam not cold,’ she interrupted. “I am too Irish for 
that, and Uncle Oliver says all we De Burghs were and are a hot 
headstrong, reckless race, improvident, unthinking, unreflective, 
Now, have I not described myself by as many suitable disparaging 
adjectives as even you could sum up.” 

** Seeing you are so self-accusing, I may postpone the lecture, 
‘ \especially as I must be off now to give your cousin Percy a lesson 
in land-agency. How do you amuse yourself all alone, without, 
the exercise of thought or reflection ?”’ 

** Oh, I reflect in a small way—putting problems to myseli— 
how it is some people seem born to happiness and some not. Then 
occasionally I wonder what I shall be in a few years. You know 
I am quite, quite poor, and Uncle Oliver tells me pride is not an 
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edible root,” she added, half laughing, though her tone was sad. 
“Where are the Macnamaras now ?’’ she asked, as if to change the 
subject. nerd 

“I don’t know.” 

** Don’t know ?”’ 

“T really do not. Why should I hesitate to give you news of 
your relations ?”’ 

“ Unless you thought it your duty.”’ 

“No, I should not task your self-denial so far,” he said, as he 
went out, leaving her pondering uneasily over his words concerning 
her grand-uncle, odd, cross, cynical Uncle Oliver, whom, in spite 
of bis eccentricities and sarcasms, she had grown to love, who 
seemed all she had left to love or live for now. ‘* What was wrong 
with him?’ she kept repeating to herself, as she sat gazing 
dreamily into the dim firelight till it was time for dinner, and the 
two gentlemen came into the drawing-room. She looked anxiously 
at Mr. Macnamara. | 

“ Hallo! what’s the matter?’? he demanded, as he met the 
almost tearful gaze. ‘‘Seen a ghost, or been quarrelling with 
your company ?”’ 

‘‘ Neither,” she answered smiling, immensely relieved and 
reassured by the commonplace, light tone of her uncle, who certainly 
showed no manifestations of either sickness or weaknsss, ate his 
dinner heartily, as usual, and listened to the newspaper reading 
afterwards with as much attention asever. ‘ He is not ill,’’ she 
murmured half inquiringly, half triumphantly to Mr. Lindores.” 

“No, and I did not mean to alarm you so,” he answered. 

“ But you did,” she persisted a little impatiently, as she turned 
and bade her uncle a rather lingering “good night.” It was Mr. 
Macnamara’s custom to sit up dreadfully late, and for hours and 
hours, it seemed to Cecy, after she retired she could distinguish 
voices echoing from the drawing-room beneath. A waking fit was 
on herself, and instead of preparing for rest, she tried to divert her 
troubled mind by writing a long letter to Frances. As it was 
finished she at last heard footsteps ascending the staircase, Mr. 
Lindores passing on to an upper flight, and Uncle Oliver entering 
his own apartment at the opposite end of the corridor from hers. 
Then all was still; yet she felt a strange unwillingness to go to 
bed. Her candle had burnt down, and through the unshuttered, 
merely curtained window the frosty starlight streamed in brightly. 

“What is over me?” she thought, as she lay back in her chair, 
and wearied fell into a doze, from which a smothering sensation at 
chest and throat roused her. What caused it—smoke? Fire t— 
not firesurely. -Every coal in her grate was long since extinguished. 

She shook herself wide awake and opened the door, the air outside 
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almost choking her. Was Uncle Oliver up yet? a light seemed 
shining beneath his threshold. She made an effort to move 
towards it'to cry out, but the thick smoke stifled her. Laying 
hand desperately on a bell wire that rang along the wall, she 
it with all a remaining strength, then sank down over. 
powered by the suffocating, deadening atmosphere. 

What happened next she saw not, knew not. Dimly she felt 
herself taken up and carried into fresh air, where, after some time, 
she recovered consciousness to the fact that she was lying in the 

old rustic arbour fronting—what? The Jointure House in a 
blaze. Shestarted up; “ Uncle Oliver !’’ she cried, the iast image, 
the last idea her senses had retained returning with terrible vivid- 
ness as she ran towards the burning pile, upon which an engine 
(one of Fred.’s expensive, but, it seemed, not quite useless toys) 
was playing, and around which she descried dark forms moving. 
One of them approached her ; it was Mr. Lindores. 

‘** Uncle! where is uncle ?’’ she repeated wildly. 

“ Why did you not stay where I left you?” he replied irrele. 
vantly. ‘‘The wind is the opposite way, so you are quite safe 
there till I can send you up to Derrycarne ; do, do go back.”’ 

** Not till you tell me where is uncle. Is he safe ?”’ 

He hesitated, but the expression of his face answered her. 

** Who saved me ?”’ she faltered half-inarticulately. 

“I found you in the corridor. You have not escaped alto- 
gether,” and he looked at her arm, from which the sleeve had been 
burnt by contact with the heated wall, which had also singed her 
forehead. 

“‘ Tt is nothing—only a scorch. Oh! that I had woke sooner.” 

‘* Your waking and ringing gave the first alarm. The servants 
are all safe ; but though the engine was fetched quickly from 
Derrycarne, I fear the house is gone. However, as it is insured, 
your cousin will not suffer; and your uncle,’’ he added gently— 
*< Even earlier aid would, I fear, have been unavailing. I do not 
think it was the fire.’ And he returned to his engine-men. 

“Not the fire! then, what was it?” she asked herself trem- 
blingly, as she was left alone. ‘‘ What was it?” That nobody could 
exactly tell. When Mr. Lindores and Mick pressed within the 
room, on the threshold of which Cecy had been rescued, the body 
of the victim was discovered, comparatively uninjured, lying face 
downwards, whilst at some distance off, evidently dropped from the 
deceased fingers, was the lighted candle which, falling close to a 
packet of papers, had originated the conflagration. Coupling these 

facts with that of no sound of alarm being heard prior to Cecy’s 
bell, it seemed probable the whole had Bes the result of an un- 

conscious fit, such as had struck Mr. Lindores with consternation 


He 
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on witnessing in the morning. So that before the destroying 
element had given him a moment’s anguish life’s trial voyage had 
ended, and, with the suddenness he seemed to consider a “* fate ’’ 
in his race, Uncle Oliver had crossed the Harbour-bar, and 
passed into the great “ For ever.” 





























SEPARATION. 


LIKE as a pover in the upland fields, 

Mourning her mate with solitary cry ; 

With strange wild cal], when morning on the hills 
Gilds al] the scene with beauty: thus my soul, 
While the grey lingering dawn was turned to gold, 
Grieved for her friend removed, with sense of loss 
Weighting her weary wings, that strove in vain 
To cleave the hopeful skies ; a dull set pain 

Of absence lengthening with the toiling hours. 
Thus time, and place, and duty’s sternest need, 
Bind us apart from those we hold most dear ! 

Out in the sunny fields, where wide the air 
Thrilled with clear melody of happy birds, 

Sadly I passed: but in the dawn of night, 

When silver moonlight soothed the rugged hills, 
And brightly gleamed upon the Lake’s fair waves, 
My spirit reached across dividing time, 

To long, glad meetings in eternal Day. 


HorRaAcE PEARCE. 










Anglo-Oriental Literature. 


GLEANINGS FROM ANGLO-ORIENTAL 


LITERATURE. 


VATHEK—ANASTATIUS—HAJJI BABA, 
BY P. Q. KEEGAN, LL.D. 


ALTHOUGH the interest and excitement consequent upon the 
original establishment, and upon the subsequent advance, of our 
arms and influence within the territories of oriental nations have . 
by this time considerably abated, it is not very becoming that we 
should always remain in a state of profound ignorance with respect 
to the manners, habits, and character of the natives of those 
countries. At the present day, few literary emanations appear 
which profess to furnish information as to these matters; but if we 
glance backwards along the course of English literature, we shall 
find that during about the first quarter of the present century a 
series of works of this character, and replete with genius and 
attractiveness, were produced. Glowing descriptions of oriental 
scenery, and humorous or piquant delineations and illustrations of 
oriental manners and eccentricities, were then regarded in the 
winsome light of novelty ; and the curiosity of the light-literature- 
reading portion of the public being aroused, manifold grains of 
information upon these hitherto obscure subjects were joyfully 
gathered. But at the present day, notwithstanding our admitted 
pride in the possession and protection of a colossal oriental dominion, 
which our own sound sense and able administration have hitherto 
preserved indissolubly cemented to the mother country, it does not 
appear that we possess an amount of knowledge at all commen- 
surate with this excusable elation of feeling. Now it may be 
safely averred that we can never thoroughly understand human 
nature in general, or one another in particular; we ean never 
understand or appreciate the superior excellence of the Christianity 
we profess, and all which it has accomplished for us; we can 
never understand Biblical terms and phraseology; and, finally, we 
can never sufficiently admire the political system under which we 
live, unless we compare and contrast all these with the corre- 
sponding human nature, the political and religious institutions, 
&c., exhibited in oriental countries. 

On perusing Anglo-oriental novels and romances, the vast 
difference that subsists between the eastern and the western mind 
will be readily perceived. With respect to mechanical ingenuity © 
and acuteness, or purely intellectual intuition, they are perhaps on 
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a par, or might readily be made so; but as regards the moral and 

emotional life, there occurs a vast chasm of difference between them. 

In the European spirit—and notably in that of the Teutonic races 

—there exists an honesty of motive, a steadiness of purpose, a 

fixedness of principle, and a truthfulness and sincerity of conduct 

which is rarely discernable among oriental people. How, through 

the lapse of centuries, the Christian dogmas have permeated and 

saturated the European heart, what strength and stability they 

have imparted to the will in its continued wrestling with the 

passions, and how they have torn off and cast away the mask of 
hypocrisy from the fair countenance of man,.can only be discerned 

when we contemplate the lying, dissembling proclivities of the 

typical Persian, Arabian, or Hindoo. But, on the other hand, the 
comparative sensuality—the almost unrestrained indulgence in the 
pleasures of spectacle, taste, touch, &c., which eastern religious 
systems sanction or permit, has induced a warmth and intensity of 
sensuous feeling which the Christian can scarcely appreciate. 
Eastern poetry is characterised by a breadth and luxuriance of 
imagination, an exuberance of fancy, and an exaggerated strain of 
feeling, which are not commonly observable among the effusions of 
the western muse. 

The first eastern tale produced by an English author, which is 
at all worthy of record, is the celebrated ‘‘ History of the Caliph 
Vathek,” by William Beckford. This author was born in the year 
1760. At an early age, he inherited an enormous property, which 
furnished him with an annual income of about £100,000. When 
eighteen years old, he visited the Continent ; and, at a subsequent 
period, he traversed Flanders, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
His genius flowered early; for when he was only twenty-two years 
of age, he published ‘‘ Vathek,” a work which was completed at 
one sitting, during the course of three days and two nights. After 
publishing various other unimportant works, he died in 1844. 

“ Vathek ” is one of the most remarkable productions of English 
genius. With respect to imagination, it stands unrivalled; while 
as a picture of eastern selfish ethics, and the consequences thereof, 
it is entitled to much consideration. The caliph is represented-as 
a gross sensualist—a man who, taking advantage of the means 
which his social position so lavishly furnished, exerts every possible 
measure for the gratification of his animal appetites. He builds 
the Palace of unsatiating Banquet, the Temple of Melody, the 
Delight of the Eyes, the Palace of Perfumes, and the Retreat of 
Joys, where the appetites of hunger, thirst, and sex, and the 
senses of hearing, vision, smell, c., may respectively receive the 
most complete gratification, without (of course) the occurrence of 
any disagreeable consequences. In addition to being dissolute, he 
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is further represented as fearless, proud, inquisitive, and cruel and 
magnificent in power as a caliph. He possessed a great love of 
knowledge and of power ; inasmuch as he at one time constructed 
a huge tower, with the special purpose of visiting the stars, and ~ 
prying into the secrets of heaven. 

The feverish excitement and mental anxiety induced by this 
extravagant indulgence in illicit pleasures at length engender their 
own punishment. In the course of time, the hideous spectacle of 
an emissary of Eblis (the Mahometan Satan) is presented to 
Vathek ; and, finally, a compact is made that, in consideration of 
his abjuring the holy prophet, and adoring the terrestrial influences, 
he would be brought to the palace of subterranean fire, where 
would be conferred*upon him the talismans which control the 
world. The windings of the story ultimately conduct to this 
destination: Setting out.on an expedition to the waters of Roc- 
nabad, near the city of Schiraz, the caliph ‘was accidentally detained 
at the abode of the Emir Fakreddin. Here, at a religious festival 
specially provided for his entertainment, his eyes first encountered 
the enchanting beauty of Nouronihar, the emir’s daughter. She 
is depicted as being sprightly as an antelope, and full of wanton 
gaiety. The description of the caliph’s amatory emotions on this 
occasion is one of the truest im literature. Not satisfied with 
simply beholding the fair one, he longs to hear her voice. She, 
however, immediately retires; but ‘‘ the fond monarch pursued 
her with his eyes till she was out of sight, and then remained, like 
‘a bewildered and benighted traveller, from whom the clouds had 
obscured the constellation that guided his way. The curtain of 
night seemed dropped before him ; everything appeared discoloured ; 
the falling waters filled his soul with dejection, and his tears 
trickled down the jasmines which he had caught from Nouronihar 
and placed in his inflamed bosom; he snatched up a shining 
pebble, to remind him of the scene where he felt the first tumults 
of love. Two hours had elapsed, and evening drew on before the 
monarch could resolve to depart from the place. He often, but in 
vain, attempted to go; a soft languor enervated the powers of his 
mind. Extending himself on the brink of the stream, he turned 
his,eyes towards the blue summits of the mountain, and exclaimed : 
“What concealest thou behind thee? What is passing in thy 
solitudes? Whither is she gone? Oh, heaven! perhaps she is 
now wandering in thy grottoes, with her happy Gulchenrouz !”’ 

Of the extreme beauty and fidelity of this picture there can be 
no doubt ; and he who possesses the least spark of sentimentality 
must, we apprehend, become immediately cognisant thereof. It is 
to be regretted, however, that in this instance the lover appears 
under the form of a bloated, sensual, degraded monarch—the slave 
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of bestial appetites, and the sport of every whirlwind of ignoble 
passion. The piquant intensity and volume (so to speak) of the 
feeling, its sedative efficacy upon the vital powers and the conduct, 
and the kindred commotions of the spirit (such as tearful sorrow, 
jealousy, &c.’) which usually follow in its wake, are here all pour- 
trayed in language of admirable sweetness and appropriateness. 
The thoughts expressed by the tyrant’s soliloquy seem, moreover, 
to be pure sentiment as distinguished from mere description of 
feeling ; and although it is a simple feeling of tenderness unblended 
with respect or esteem that is thereby discovered, yet the whole 
scene constitutes a psychological study of no mean value and 
interest. Contemplating this sweet and tender picture, we feel 
convinced, that the quick and vivid feelings, and the rich, glowing 
fancy of the Arabian can mould and fashion romantic conceptions, 
of peerless beauty and unparalleled fidelity. , 

The extravagant profligacy of Vathek, by operating upon the 
— nervous stability, and thence upon the mind, generates (as in the 
French philosophes of last century) cruelty, atheism, and insane 
ambition. He sneers at, and laughs to scorn all symptoms of 
devotional fervour just in the manner that all really wicked and 
abandoned characters follow, The sovereign sway and control 
which the’ will, in every sane and properly regulated spirit, should 
exert over the passions and appetencies, were in his case completely 
overthrown. The unnatural exuberance of avimal spirits gene- 
rated by the resolute pursuit of wickedness, extirpated all remnants 
of serene and sober emotion; and the power of conscience being 
shaken from its seat, the régime of Atheism was inaugurated in 
its place. The feverish turbulence of the overstrained nervous 
system entirely obviated that tranquil contemplation of aature 
which points to nature’s God; and the conscience, drooping and 
languishing beneath the overwhelming weight of its iniquity, and 
perceiving no outlet for escape, cried out in bitterness of anguish, 
“‘there is no God!”’ 

But the final doom is at hand. Lured on by an insane, uncon- 
trollable ambition—that species of pride which the sensual spirit 
invariably experiences in its most fierce and fiery extensity—the 
Caliph and Nouronihar, his companion in iniquity, approach the 
dark mountains of Istahar. They ascend a terrace which is flagged 
with smooth, black marble, and bristles with a forest of stupendous 
watch-towers, whose capitals’ serve as asylums for birds of darkness. 
These towers were marshalled in front of the grisly ruins of a 
colossal palace, whose walls were embossed with sundry hideous, 
awe-inspiring shapes. The pale light of the moon streamed in 
solemn splendour over the horrible scene, thereby doubly enhancing 
itsgrim, sepulchral aspect, Presently the rocky platform yawned, 
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and disclosed a fog-enshrouded chasm, adown which there ran a 
staircase, lighted by bright-gleaming torches. Vathek and 
Nouronihar descended, until they arrived at a huge portal of ebony, 
that gave access to a colossal hall variegated by an infinite assort. 
ment of columns and arcades, between which were planted tables 
that groaned beneath the weight of an inexhaustible amassment of 
luscious viands and wines. The entire scene was illuminated by 
an infinity of torches and braziers, which, however, could not 
entirely dispel the aspect of sepulchral gloom that enshrouded 
everything. Music, lascivious dancing , and an overpowering odour 
of saffron and aloes completed the catalogue of wonders that greeted 
the senses of thedoomed pair. But more terrible still, in the midst 
of all ‘“‘a vast multitude was incessantly passing, who severally 
kept their right hands on their hearts, without once regarding any 
thing around them ; they had all the lucid paleness of death ; 
their eyes deep sunk in their sockets, resembled those phosphoric 
meters that glimmer by night in places of interment. ‘ 
They all avoided each other, and, though surrounded by a multitade 
that no one could ieaealee, each wandered at random, unheedful 
of the rest, as if alone on a desert which no foot bad trodden.”’ 

We reckon that in these descriptive passages, the power of 
imagination is expanded to its utmost possible limit. Space is 
stretched out to its utmost possible capacity; and the various 
objects which are fitted to gratify the senses are accumulated in 
vast extent and endless diversity. Sumptuous feasts, music, wild 
dances and revelry, gorgeous spectacles, overpowering odours, and 
human beings writhing in various conditions of torture, have all 
been clearly and distinctly painted upon the tables of the author’s 
imagination, and thence transmitted into language of incomparable 
nerve and clearness. ‘Truly it is a spectacle of incomparable sub- 
limity, and fully competent to deaden the edge of sensual indul- 
gence, and to inspire a wholesome dread of that pain which inevit- 
ably follows in the wake of all illicit human pleasure. 


We shall critically consider, in the next place, the Greek romance 
of *f Anastatius, by Thomas Hope,’’ which was published in the year 
1819. The hero of this striking and remarkable production 1s 
represented as profoundly attainted with those vices which a 
passionate, uncontrolled nature deprived of education generally 
exhibits. Heis a renegade to his faith, a mercenary, a robber, 
an assassin. His general manners and conversation are charac- 
terised by wild gaiety, heartless jests, degeneracy and sensualism. 
His career in life is a faithful picture of the dismal consequence of 
this depraved nature. He indulges in an amour with the consul 
of Chiv’s daughter; and in consequence runs off to sea in a vessel 
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which is captured by pirates. The pirates are in turn captured 
by the Turks, who release Anastatius. He afterwards fights with 
the Turks, and proceeds to Constantinople, where disgrace and 
beggary compel him to follow the calling of a Jew -mack.doctor, 
who sells nostrums, etc. After this he is thrown into prison ; 
embraces the Turkish faith, and revisits Greece, from whence he 
proceeds to Egypt, Arabia, etc. Occasional sunshiny gleams of 
tenderness, however, break forth from among the lowering clouds 
of his fierce and turbulent spirit; so that the pathway of his 
career is at times gorgeously illuminated with bright and cheery 
rays of sensibility and pathos. 

This man so depicted must have derived an innately depraved 
nature from some of his progenitors. Free indulgence, parental 
mismanagement, the absence of habitually restraining influences, 
conjoined to foster and develope this baneful disposition; like the 
generality of his countrymen, his temperament was probably of 
that free, vivacious, emotional description, chiefly observable among 
the Celtic race. His wild gaiety and heartless jests would indicate 
a rapid succession of thought, and his general depravity a vivid- 
ness of imagination and a strong excitemert of those feelings 
which (in physiological language) invariably attend upon an 
augmented’ automatic activity of the brain. From thence we may 
glean the intimate connection which subsists between innate 
depravity and what is commonly denominated liveliness, ésprit, 
exuberance of animal spirits, etc. This powerful, unhealthy excite. 
ment of feeling conjoined with the utter destitution of moral 
principle, to render him totally unscrupulous with regard to the 
means that were ancillary to the satisfaction of his base desires. 
Thence he appears as.a robber, an assassin, a seducer, etc. What 
cares he about the sacred rights and pleasures of his fellow-men, 
provided only that his fiendish passions be gratified? There is a 
widespread, tumultuous upheaval of passion within him; the foul 
fiend has stirred up within his soul the fires of vice and ignominy ; 
and theinsatiable element is not satisfied but with blood and wounds, 
rape, murder, and death. The fierce clangour and tumult of war 
is alone competent to quench his thirsty spirit; and he launches 


into the dismal havoc with fiendish delight and headlong ferocity, 
Hence he fights with the Turks, etc. 


Some writers have maintained that the spirit of hate, of revenge- 
ful destructiveness, is a part and parcel of human nature, an appetite 
intimately interwoven with the structure of the human soul. To our 
view, however, it appears to be merely the product of the over- 
strained, prolonged, abnormal, and consequently immoral excitement 
of the nervous system, and to have no foundation whatever in the 
mental, emotional department of the human constitution. 
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Outraged human nature is at length avenged. The whirlwind 
of nervous excitement cannot subsist for ever. At times its fury 
sensibly abates. The clouds of ignominy clear away, and plenteous 
streaks of noble sentiment break forth amid the dismal gloom, and . 
gild with fairest hues the train of thought and action. Coarse 
jests and wild ribaldry are consonant to a tempestuous condition of 
the animal energy ; but with the reign of tranquillity there ensues 
a sterling pathos, an unselfish, disinterested affection, a noble 
sprouting forth of the buds of tenderness towards his fellow-man. 
The scenes between Anastatius and Euphrosyne, his sensations on 
revisiting Greece and the tomb of Helena, his reflections on witness. 
ing the dead soldier whom he had slain, the description of the 
horrors of the plague‘and famine, and the account of the death of his 
child Alexis, are all replete with profound, heart-thrilling pathos, 

The phenomena in human nature, which we have now deli. 
neated, are exhibited also, we think, in some of Byron’s poetical 
heroes. Examine the characters of the Giaour, Lara, Conrad, 
Alp, etc., and you will observe a human being whose emotional 
capacities are all either grossly perverted, or more or less com. 
pletely paralysed—the miserable victim of some horrible nervous 
disease which preys at his very vitals, and pollutes the pure stream 
of healthy sentiment. The hideous discord prevalent in the mental 
world, is more especially indicated by the apparently everlasting 
predominance of a species of withering scorn and hatred, a revolt- 
ing pride, a quasi courage and daring, a hollow mockery and sar- 
casm—the whole deeply envenomed and embittered with a con. 
suming affection. ‘These phenomena indicate the existence, either 
of an original disease of the mind, which, through subsequent 
misfortune or dissipation, has become augmented and developed, 
or of one acquired through protracted indulgence in unlawful 
desires and dissolute pleasures. The phenomena, moreover, may 
be regarded as peculiarly the offspring of the Greek character, such 
as is delineated to us in the person of Anastatius, The bitter 
scorn and hatred of the human species, the uncompromising spirit 
of revenge, the cold, contemptuous demeanour, the extravagant 
daring of the worst—are all the deformed, unnatural progeny of a 
spirit wherein the stream of love and kindness, all swollen and un- 
shackled, has been poisoned and embittered by an instilment of 
pride. The mind is wrought up into a condition of violent fer- 
mentation; the barriers of moral principle and of self-control are 
all battered down; the channels of thought and of action are 
seriously obstructed or wholly perverted, and the wretched man 
whirled and tossed, smitten and distracted, desiderates no haven of 
peace on earth or in heaven. = 
In the course of “ Anastatius,” the various features charactersc 
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of Greek and of Turkish society are exhibited to view. The 
character and manners also of these people are unfolded with con- 
siderable perspicuity. The Turks are depicted as possessing a 
dogged courage and self-command, a truthfulness and sincerity, and 
a stolid and unimpassioned nature, worthy of all praise. The lustre 
of these noble and sturdy qualities is dimmed, however, by 
sensuality, by pride, fanaticism, intellectual obstinacy, and 
stupidity, but not, we think, by cruelty. In like manner, they are 
taciturn, dignified, and composed. ‘They walk and speak slowly, 
and manifest in every aspect the possession of eminent nervous 
stability, and, in general, of those qualities and talents which, all 
over the world, distinguish those men and those races to whom God 
has more especially committed the reins of political power. The 
character of the Greeks, on the other hand, may be gleaned from 
the description of Anastatius which we have furnished, and will be 
more thoroughly understood when we come to treat of the Persians. 
Generally speaking, they are characterised by credulity, versatility, 
and thirst for distinction, and by that fluency of tongue, and fond- 
ness for quibbles, for disputation, and for sophistry, which breathe, 
through the Platonic dialogues. They possess, moreover, insincerity, 
subserviency, suppleness; literally, unsteadiness and what is com. 
monly called cleverness, but which is in reality only sharp perception, 
rapid mental life, and mechanical aptitude. 

The inimitable “‘ Adventures of Hajji Baba, by James Morier,”’ 
remain to be considered. In this tale we are presented with a 
complete, thorough-going exposition of the interior life and manners 
of the typical Persian. A panorama of stirring events is exhibited 
to our delighted gaze, the whole mutually interthreaded and firmly 
cemented together, and the Persian character is expounded and 
illustrated with admirable vivacity and fidelity, and in an innumer. 
able variety of phases, situations, and circumstances. We have 
portraits of the dervish, the mollah, the doctor, the water carrier, 
court poet, the executioner, the diviner, the merchant, the aga, 
ambassador, and even the great Shah himself. 

The first and principal feature which most emphatically 
impresses us upon the contemplation of the Persian character, is 
its innate treachery, deceit, and falsehood, its absolute hollowness 
and insincerity, the total failure (so to speak) of the outward actions 
to be considered anyhow fair indices or interpreters of the genuine 
real condition of the inward feelings and convictions of the mind. 
He who is already trained and accustomed to believe in, or to rely 
upon, the honesty and sincerity of his neighbour’s conduct or 
motives will find himself grievously disappointed if he extend a 
similar trust and confidence to the typical Persian. Bare-faced, 
open-handed, fulsome flattery never nroceeds from anyone = ig 
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profoundly conscious of the truth of what he emphatically affirms, 
But when some gross, sordid motive, some unseemly love of power 
or of popularity, or some wish to deceive or befool, reigns 
over the spirit, then loud and hollow parades of emotional 
demonstrativeness are exhivited, and the unwary and inexperienced 
are certain to fall into the net of deception. In Persia when at 
man’s father dies, it is customary to hire professional mourners, 
who, by dint of practice, can sustain for a long period the noise of 
wailing and lamentation ; the son not only cries and bawls, but he 
tears his clothes, uncovers his head and feet, and appears outwardly 
in the direst extremity of grief.. After this hollow mockery, large 
sums of money are wastefully expended in giving entertainments, 
and in sundry other gstentatious proceedings. 

It would appear that in the Persian mind, the desire of esteem, 
the desire of showing off, or of appearing favourably in the eyes of 
one’s neighbours, is a preponderating one-—one that, for the time 
being, completely absorbs all other desires and appetencies of the 
spirit. So that, provided only that a man’s neighbours considered 
him pious or dutiful to his parents, &c. , it mattered not what real ge- 
nuine feelings of this description existed in the heart. Exterior man- 
ners, founded and exhibited on a desire to preserve the self-respect 
. of our fellow-men, are laudable in themselves; but no honest- 
minded person can carry them so far as to absorb all considera- 
tions of uprightness or plain-spokenness in feeling or manner. 
The Persian, however, neglects all considerations of this descrip- 
tion. He pours out the cup of flattery with unsparing hand. 
“May your shadow never be less,” “‘ I am your humble servant,”’ 
**May you live a thousand years,’ and similar sentences are 
uttered with lavish and unscrupulous profusion, and however at 
variance the real feeling may be with the tenor thereof. When 
immersed in love, the Persian hesitates not to declare his beloved 
one to be “ the ravisher of hearts,’’ ‘‘ more brilliant than a moon 
fourteen days old,” “in the very eyeball of her age,” ‘‘a very 
pheenix,’’ ‘‘ the one of ones,” etc. Moreover, when coming into 
the presence of the Shah, they kiss the threshold of the royal 
apartment, and having taken off their slippers and bowed their 
heads to the ground, they accnowledge themselves to be sacrifices, 
and addresh the monarch by such preposterous epithets as ‘‘ the 
centre of the universe,” “the king of kings,’’ ‘‘ the shadow of God 
upon earth,’’ and other similar servilely flattering expressions. 
Such baseless and hollow tones of language can only emanate 
‘rom a mind which has lost all sense of veracity, all trace of con- 
nection between sound and sense, al] appreciation of the value of 
words considered as symbols and exponents of ideas. On the 
otber hand, the vile monarch who stands by and greedily devours 
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such servile bombast must be considered as having surrendered all 
self-respect, and, by reason of having been totally divested of the 
faculty of diving below the surface of things, as regarding words 
in the light of mere temporary stimulants capable only of convey. 
ing a momentary pleasurable gratification to the organs of hearing. 
Such empty protestations can only be subservient to the feeding 
the fire of an insane, overweening pride or vanity, and the man 
who stoops to practise such hypocrisy must have long since drifted 
away from the moorings of tenderness and affection. 

Analogous to the phenomenon now alluded to is the airy, 
flimsy, superstitious species of sentiment upon religious matters 
predominant in the Persian spirit. They commonly pray five times 
a day, and are by no means bashful about doing so beneath the 
public gaze. Moreover, every sentence they utter is plentifully 
interlarded with such expressions as mashallah, praises be to God ; 
_ bismallah, in the name of God; allah illallah, there is but one 
God; and also lavishly sprinkled with divers oaths, curses, and 
blasphemous execrations. What gross perversion, or rather, what 
utter destitution of all solemn and reverential feeling upon sacred 
subjects! Can any solemn profundity of religious emotion possibly 
subsist in the breast of that man who, upon every revolution of 
fortune’s wheel, upon the upshot of the most trivial event, can 
mutter mon Dieu / or some such irreverent nonentity? Neverthe. 
less, as every human action is supposed to spring from some motive 
or other, it is indisputable that some species of feeling must 
originate the devotional ostentation now under review. What 
commotion of spirit, or what form of ingrained habit may it be 
that thuswise occasions the lavish displays of superstitious feeling, 
the perpetual invocations of the Deity, etc., which we have now 
noticed as characteristic features of Persian manners? Ah! if we 
could thoroughly and adéquately gauge and measure the length, 
breadth, and depth, the volume and compass of feeling which some 
minds are capable of producing and sustaining, then we might 
arrive at a clear comprehension of the immense influence, the in- 
finite ascendancy, which so-called religion habitually exerts over the 
Persian spirit. Emotion of all kinds, and religion in particular, 
as being the crowning glory of all, becomes deeply incorporated into 
the tissue of household existence : it colours, shapes, and pilots the 
current of thought and the outcomings of the heart, but it is to be 
feared that it does not invariably dominate over the conscience and 
the will. 

It is a favourite remark with ethical writers, that a disposition 
to deceit and falsehood is not only bad in itself, but it also indi- 
cates the existence of some more serious disease permeating and 
undermining the whole fabric of the moral constitution. Lying 
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and deceit are indubitably the most conspicuous features of the 
Persian character, and where, therefore, may we search and sift 
for the moral rottenness which they betoken? Where some pre. . 
dominant inclination sways the heart, some powerful desire which 
aspires to, and yearns for that which cannot be attained by natural 
means, then artificial means, as ignoble lying and hypocrisy, are 
eagerly resorted to; and such, we think, is the process which 
modifies the Persian character. Persians are extremely touchy and 
sensitive with respect to the good opinion of their neighbours. 
They would almost do anything, however base, ignoble, and despic- 
able, in order to appear fair and blameless in their neighbours’ eyes; 
in order to repel that human disrespect, which all really worthless 
characters so sincerely deprecate. In such a depraved condition of 
sentiment, we need not feel surprised if the utmost exterior courtesy, 
the most servile and unnatural forms of politeness, were patronised 
and enjoined ; and such, in fact, is the case with these artificial 
Persians. They are as artificially polite, as apparently kind, and 
as ingenuously hospitable, as the French ; but, at the same time, a 
dismal blight lies diffused through the provinces of their hearts, 
penetrating to the very core, and blasting and withering all pro- 
ducts of their healthful activity. 

The extravagant pride of the Versians, and their utter contempt 
of all other nations and peoples under the sun, are points of 
character most worthy to be noticed. The immense extent and 
the comparatively secluded geographical position of Persia, con- 
spire with the national emotional temperament to build up and 
sustain a very considerable exaltation of self-conceit. The Persian 
moves perpetually within the contracted sphere of his own opinions, 
his own thoughts, feelings, and imaginings. The colossal mountain 
walls, the boundless expanses of desert and plateau, which intersect 
and encompass his native land, render the ,presence of foreign ele- 
ment almost impossible ; and hence anything perceived is, as being 
imtimately related to himself, naturally reckoned to be the best of 
its kind. The Persian is the nation of nations; the Shah is the 
king of kings; the centre of the universe, and so forth; ‘‘ and 
what are the Franks? what are the Russians? they are dust—they 
are nothing—they are all dogs alike, all sprung from one dunghill 
—all lunatics and infidels,” etc., etc. 

A compound of nervous irritability, bad temper, and conscious- 
ness of general worthlessness, appears in the people now under 
review, under the form of a decided tendency to feel slighted on the 
occasion of the smallest incivility being shown them. When so 
many puppet-show ceremonies, so many hollow salutations and 
extravagant protestations, are deemed indispensable to the main- 
te nance and preservation of the amour propre, can we feel 
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astonished that any defalcations in these particulars should awaken 
a disquieting irritation of wounded pride? Impudent curiosity, 
and an uncalled-for interference in other people’s affairs, are noxious 
weeds which flourish most luxuriantly in the teeming soil of the 
emotional temperament. I[t is generally considered that curiosity 
is confined to the female portion of humanity; but a very cursory 
study of the oriental character will suffice to reveal to us the 
conditions or causes of this overstrained or perverted mental 
instinct. Persons who possess no resources in themselves, who, 
bereft of intellectual or of active power, become idle and listless, 
and at the same time are not decidedly misanthropical, anxiously 
search about for some source of grateful exhilaration ; and they 
commouly find it in the region of their neighbour’s troubles, mis- 
fortunes, or peccadilloes. A slight perusal of “ Morier’s Hajji Baba”’ 
will disclose to us how rankly the weed-like curiosity will luxuriate 
in a mind, male or female, wherein the feelings preponderate over 
the intellect, and, wherein, consequently, the delusions of Beliet 
triumph over the sober powers of judgment. 

The typical Persian, moreover, is a great “gabbler.”’ Like 
the southern Irishman, he is furnished with a well-oiled tongue—a 
fact indicated by rapid gesticulation and inexhaustible loquacity, 
A peculiar nervous temperament, i.e., either a peculiar quantity 
_of nerve element, or else a perennial, well-replenished spring of 
animal force, must be the active cause of the effervescent, irrepres- 
sible deportment, which characterises the French, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Irish, &c. In the contemplation of this circumstance, 
however, let us not fall into an error as common as it is egregious. 
Let us not suppose that this high-pressure condition of animal 
spirits, this babbling propensity, infallibly indicates the presence of 
a mind brimfull of solid ideas and noble aspirations. Dean Swift 
remarked, that whén a church is nearly empty, the congregation 
emerge very quickly from the porch ; but, on the other hand, when 
the edifice is densely thronged the stream of departing worshippers 
is comparatively slow and languid. And so it is with the talker : 
he whose head is replete with self-created products of thought 
commonly articulates slowly and deliberately ; while, on the other 
hand, he whose head presents a tinpot vacuity, is commonly very 
lavish in his speech, throwing out remarks here, there, and every. 
where, with a profusion and volubility truly remarkable. 

The sudden and unaccountable changes in social position under. 
gone so frequently by individual Persians are among the most 
remarkable of the national features. A man who one day sells 
pipes, etc., on the public streets may on the next, by some unex- 
pected turn of fortune’s wheel, find himself elevated to the dignity 
of an ,emir, and ultimately, perhaps, to that of a grand vizier. 
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Under such ever-varying circumstances of social status, there is 
obviously little opportunity for the display of steadily-conducted 
energy towards the accomplishment of any definite end. Pursuits 
in life cannot be prosecuted with that indefatigable steadiness and 
application which are invariably crowned with success. The 
machinery of mind and body will not revolve with any degree of 
ease and precision, and hence there is likely to ensue a serious 
destitution of that habit of self-command which is about the most 
valuable benefit accruing from ‘‘ having got something to do.” On 
the other hand, this “versatility ’’ of social position furnishes 
ample scope for the lover of a wild, extravagant, blackguardly 
career, wherein the inteuser feelings may be raised to an extrava- 
gant pitch of distraction (so to speak), and a vast and varied know. 
ledge of the world may be acquired, but wherein also, it is to be 
feared, immoral contagion may sadly operate upon the soul. 

We need not, however, entirely devote our labours to the task 
of utterly disparaging the Persian character, or of utterly depre- 
cating Persian manners and customs. Doubtless they are a happy 
and contented people, and partake of no niggardly share of the 
. more amiable characteristics of human nature. The very fact, that 
they have endured for centuries the wretched and degrading political 
institutions under which they live, testifies of itself the possession 
of a more than ordinary endowment of good nature. We appre- 
hend it is the good-tempered, the kindly-hearted spirit, that most 
patiently endures the grinding of the political heel. 

We need not adduce or dwell upon specimens of Persian litera- 
ture; we may say nothing about the absurd Persian custom of 
veiling women, and confining them strictly within doors, or about 
the purely personal habits of these remarkable people. We may, 
however, indulge in a few extracts from Morier’s works, in order to 
illustrate some eminently characteristic traits of oriental life. 
When a Persian becomes afflicted with the craze of dissipation, his 
method of procedure may be gathered from the following speech :— 
“Get up early in the morning, go into a garden, seat yourself near 
a running stream, put flowers on yotr head, have songsters and 
nightingales, drink till your senses are gone, wait till they return, 
then drink again, and take no thought of time, let day and night 
be the same, until you have so completely soaked yourself with 
wine, that it is time to cry out, ‘Enough! enough!’ ” 

The Persian view of European manners and customs may be 
gleaned from the following extracts:—‘“‘ Male and female beasts 
herd promiscuously together, sodo the Europeans. The female 
beasts do not hide their faces, neither do the Europeans. They 
wash not, nor do they pray five times a day, neither do the Euro- 
peans. They live in friendship with swine, so do the Europeans, 
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for instead of exterminating the unclean beasts, as we do, I hear 
that every house in Europe has an apartment fitted up for its hog. 
Then as for their women, indeed! What dog, seeing its female in 
the streets, does not 80 and make himself mai so doubtless 
does the European.” 

“Nothing can be more proper dua relied than the word 
bismillah (in the name of God), which we repeat before we begin 
any action: it appears to sanctify it, and to prognosticate its success. 
If it were known that you (Englishmen) never use it, my country- 
men (the Persians) would class you with the Curds, whom they 


called children of the devil, because they never pronounce the 
bismillah.” 
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ISABEL HASTINGS. 


BY C, R, CRESPI. 


“ WANTED.—A companion to a lady living in one of the southern 
counties. Apply at 256, Bell Street.” 


Isabel Hastings dropped the paper, and said, gladly, ‘ It 
really seems that this advertisement was inserted for my especial 
benefit. Just the position for which I have longed since my life 
here has grown so unbearable. A very short time will decide’ 
whether I remain here or obtain the situation, for I am going now 
to try my fate.” One hour later, with flushed cheeks and spark- 
ling eyes, Isabel stcod before her uncle and guardian, Mr. 
Rochester. The stern’old man frowned at his niece for disturbing 
him in his evening nap, and the harsh tones of his voice but made 
her resolution stronger to leave her present home as soon as 
possible. 

‘Uncle,’ her voice was very sweet and tender. “ Uncle, to- 
day I have obtained a situation as companion to a ladv residing in 
Sussex. I have done this because my life was so gloomy that I 
felt 1 could stand it no longer.” She paused as if waiting for him 
to speak, but in his quite unmoved face she read nothing which 
denoted sympathy. She came nearer and laid her hand on his 
arm, saving eagerly, ‘‘ Uncle Roger, when I was left an orphan, 
you alone of all my relatives opened your home to me—for that I 
can never be too grateful; but, uncle, then and now J have yearned 
for love and tenderness, and you never opened your heart.”’ 

Mr. Rochester seemed to have forgotten she was waiting for 
him to speak, for he was looking straight before him out of the 
window, on to the gloomy old garden. Was he looking into the 
past as he sat there, seeing adown the vista of the almost forgotten 
days of his youth? Did the young face of his sister come before 
him, reproaching him for the chary kindness shown her orphan 
daughter? It may be, for he answered his niece in a kinder voice 
than was usual with him. 

“If you feel that you cannot live on here any longer, that the 
home and companionship of myself are too dreary, I have no right 
to keep you. It may be better for you to see a little more of the 
world, but remember that the same dismal home is open to you 
whenever you choose to return. When do you leave ?”’ 

‘‘Very soon,” she answered. ‘The day after to-morrow. 
And so, Uncle Roger, we will part as friends ?’’ 
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“ As friends, I hope,” he replied. ‘‘ Have you any idea as to 
how your time will be occupied ?” 

** None whatever. What my life may be, of course, I cannot 
tell ; but looking forward to it now, it seems rarely bright.” 

He smiled half sadly. ‘ The life you have found so dreary in 
your nineteen years, I have been accustomed to for more than sixty 
years. What do you think of that, Isabel ?’’ 

‘** What do I think of it?’’ she said, with something of a catch 
in her voice. ‘Only that if you had been as tender with me 
during those years as you have beev this evening, I would never 
have wished to leave you. Even now it is not too late; let me stay 
and be to you as adaughter. I could ask no'more.’’ She knelt 
beside him and laid her hand on his knee. With loving hands he 
smoothed the shining braids; but he answered half mournfully : 

** No, my child; it is better that you should leave me. It will 
be but for alittle while. You know my life is nearly done, and, in- 
stead of being more pleasant, I tear you would find this house still 


more oppressive. You will have much to attend to to-morrow ; to-. 
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night I would have you sing my old favourites. 

She rose at once and sang for him the old ballads he loved ; for 
a long time she sat at the piano, her eyes so dim with tears she could 
scarce see the notes. At last she crossed over to ber uncle, kissed his 
che®k and left the room. He looked sadly after her. ‘‘ Poor child, 
her life has been strangely hard ; would that a brighter time were 
coming ; and yet this side the river of life what can we expect or hope 
for. We may look for much, but the greatest joys turn to ashes 
before we grasp them 2” 

The sun rose very brilliantly the morning Isabel left for her new 
home. Even into the sombre garden a lingering sunbeam had 
strayed, as if to leave in the heart a last pleasant memory of her 
,old home. She took one long look at each well-remembered tree 
and shrub, and then at the quaint red-brick house, then turned tu 
her uncle. | 

‘““Good-bye.” He bent his grey head and pressed a kiss on 
her brow. ‘‘ Good-bye, my child,’’ and she thought he whispered 
softly, ‘‘ God bless thee.” . 

Once seated in the train, she hid her face in her hands and 
wept bitterly. To-day she realised fully what is meant by turning 
from the old life into the new, and the thought could not but sadden 
her. 

The journey was soon over, and as her feet touched the soil 
after her rapid ride, Isabel felt indeed that to-day her new life was 
entered. On the platform a man in plain dark livery met her and 
conducted her to the carriage which Miss Campan had sent, to take 
her to her new home. Through picturesque lanes shaded by over- 
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hanging trees, they passed down broad roads, studded on their 
sloping sides with fine country seats, and quaintly pretty farm- 
houses ; and yet, out of all these, Isabel felt instinctively that the 
stately mansion just ahead, in the bend of the road, with white 
walls gleaming through tall spreading trees, was Campan Manovr- 
House, and the field of her new labours. | 

In the small elegant room in which she was to wait for Miss 
Campan there were many objects of the most refined taste scattered 
about: rich flowers lent a delicious fragrance ; books lying in 
careless confusion gave evidence of having been read. It was just 
the atmosphere in which she could breathe well, just the home for 
which she had yearned. Why the beauty and brightness of it all 
was so great she could hardly ‘think. 

The faint rystle of a silken robe made her raise her eyes eee 
the book she had taken up, for before her stood Miss Campan. In 
a moment Isabel had seen the rare loveliness of her employer, had 
caught the gleam of the golden hair, and the light of the violet eye ; 
the next, and the music of Miss Campan’s voice fell on her ear. 

“Welcome, Miss Hastings, to Compan. _I trust your life here 
will be pleasant; your duties will be few and light. What do 
you think of the scenery of the country through which you 
passed ?”” 

‘* In some places it was rarely beautiful. As we neared the 
village, the first view was picturesque in the extreme. The broad 
wooded slopes stretching far as the eye could reach, with here 
and there a house, and in the distance the spire of the village 
church.”’ 

Miss Campan ‘looked pleased, and asked laughingly, ‘‘ And 
what did you think of it all on a nearer approach.”’ 

“The old rule of ‘ Distance lending enchantment,’ was just 
reversed, I thought.’’ 

“‘T am delighted to hear you like my home. In truth, every 
foot of ground is to me well known, and in each old tree I recog- 
nise a friend. But as you must,be fatigued, I will wait until 
to-morrow to acquaint you personally with Campan, and its sur- 
roundings.”” She touched the bell, and as a fresh-faced country 
girl entered, she added, ‘‘ Mary will be your own servant, Miss 
Hastings, and will now show you your rooms.” 

Isabel’s apartment was very pleasant, a cosy sitting-room, and 
a nice-appointed bed-chamber. For the rest of the evening she 
remained here, looking over the few books which lay upon the 
table, and in thinking of the new life which opened to her to- 
day. 

In another room of the fine old place, Miss Campan knelt by 
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the side of her aunt, Lady Ross, talking gaily and laughingly, with 
the joyous merriment of a child. 

“ And you wish to hear my impressions of my new companion. 
She is very lovely, but her whole expression is tinged with some- 
thing sad and touching. I caught myself wondering what had 
caused it. I hope you will like her as much as I have already 
learned to do.”’ : 

“So soon? I did not know you were so easily impressed. 
She is, then, so very handsome ?”’ 

** She has the face a poet should have. Nota mere rhymester, 
but one who is a poet ‘ by the grace of God.’ ” 

Lady Ross laughed a pleasant little laugh. She struck one 
as being a lovely old lady; her manners were so sweet and 
gentle. : 

** And yet, Marian, I fully expect to see an extremely common. 
place young lady.”’ 

“ And I am delighted to know that you will be very agreeably 
disappointed.”’ 


“We shall see. But here is Graves with letters. See, Marian, - 


I have at last received more letters by one post than you have ; 
for me, three—for you, one. But I think that will more than 
compensate for the small number.’’ 

“At any rate you shall have the benefit of it, auntie. 
Listen ”— 

“My Dear Covsin,— 

“ When you receive this, I shall be on my way to Campan, accompanied 
by my friend, Captain Taunton. May 1 hope that you will honour me so 
far as to receive him with the kindness of spirit for which you are 80 
distinguished ? 

“With kindest love to Aunt Clare and yourself, and with the hope of soon 
seeing you, otherwise than in the spirit, 
* Believe me ever, my fair cousin, 
“ Yours devotedly, 
“Guy RvutLepGE.” 


Marian’s cheeks had stolen the colour from the roses at her 
throat as she read this aloud. The very type of a fair young 
English girl, her aunt thought her, as she laid her hand lovingly 
on the sunny curls. 

“Will you find it a great hardship to receive him, dear ? The 
days are always long when he is here, are they not ?”’ 

‘¢ Not very, auntie ; we are so quiet here that his visits are 
little short of events.”’ 

‘So I may hope that your father’s wish will be fulfilled ?”’ 

A lovely rose-flush stole over Marian’s cheek. 

“It is probable, auntie ; but now let us go for a long, delightful 
ride through Boscuno Woods,” 
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Looking from the window of her room, Isabel saw the dainty 
pony-carriage, with the richly-dressed occupants, as it rolled down 
the broad avenue, and spent some time in weaving vague fancies 
about the life of her golden-haired employer. That it was other than 
bright it was impossible to think, as the rich Jaugh was wafted to 
her ears on the balmy summer zephyrs. | 

The next morning Miss Campan acquainted Isabel with her 
duties, which were, indeed, as she had said, extremely light. 
Reading aloud, writing, answering letters, this seemed very little 
in addition to this, music of an evening, and singing. 

In the pleasant library, Isabel was presented to Lady Ross, 
and then left to answer some letters and look over some new books 
which had that day been sent down from London. 

Now Lady Ross was an exceedingly kind old lady, very sym- 
pathising and kind to those in sorrow, and very willing to be the 
confidant of any who-wished to tell their troubles. For some time 
she watched Isabel over her work, and, little by little, felt the 
truth of her niece’s first impressions. She noticed the fine outline 
of the clear, dark face, and, being quick to read- the countenance, 
came to the conclusion that Miss Hastings had some trouble which 
could be lessened by her own tender sympathy. First she gave a 
slight cough to attract the girl’s attention ; but that was of no use. 
Then she spoke. 

“Miss Hastings, would you allow me a few moments of your 
time ?”’ 

Isabel crossed the room, and seating herself beside Lady Ross, 
awaited her wish. 

‘“‘T am so fond of conversation that I really felt it hard to see 
you writing so intently when I longed for some one to talk to. 
Marian is practising over her songs, so I was left entirely to my 
own resources. So far, what do you think of Campan and its 
surroundings ?”’ 

“The whole country side seems very beautiful. I have lived 
so long in the city that I am encharited with all I see.” 

‘*Ah! yes; after the smoke of a large town, the fresh air 
strikes one very pleasantly. Will you pardon what I am about to 
say? There is something in your whole appearance which seems 
to indicate that your present position is not a true one.” 

Isabel drew herself up slightly, and, although her companion 
waited for her to speak, she said never a word. 

‘* My niece has had other companions, but in you there is some- 
thing differing entirely from the generality of them. I would like 
to learn more of you—not,’’ as she saw the proud lips curl, “ not 
for mere curiosity, but because I wish to be your friend.” 
Looking earnestly at the calm, fine face, she saw a mist gather 
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before the dark eyes, and the lips quiver. For some time there 
was perfect silence, and then Isabel spoke. 

“ What influence is exerted I know not, but it seems as if I 
were compelled to tell you of my life ; in itself my story is nothing 
strange, but to me ’’— she broke off here, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

Lady Ross leaned towards her, and said gently, 

‘If it agitates you thus, do not think of telling me more ; for. 
give my carelessness in asking you such a thing, and remember 
only that I wish to be your friend.”’ 

‘* No, I will tell you my whole story, Lady Ross. My mother 
died when I was but a child of eight years of age, leaving me a 
lonely orphan ; of all my relatives, my uncle, Mr. Rochester alone 
opened his home to me. For some years I was happy ; my home, 
indeed, was gloomy and lonely, for weeks together I saw no one 
but my uncle and the servants, still when the heart is young, and 
love ’’—she hesitated. ‘‘Oh, Lady Ross, can you not understand 
it all?” 

“ You have loved and lost—is it not so?” 

Isabel raised her head. 

‘Yes, loved—and lost! One of my uncle’s clients had fallen 
heir to vast estates ; during his visits to Rochester Villa he was 
presented tome. I was little more than a child then, used only 
to the gloom and darkness of my sombre home; so you can doubt- 
less imagine what an impression his beauty and bright youthfulness 
made upon me. He came very often; and, after a short time, we 
were betrothed. For my sake he gave up his career in the army: 
he loved me, you see. All preparations had been made for our 
marriage ; and one sunny evening, a week before the eventful day, 
I was looking over my letters, sorting and arranging them. They 


were but few; but my chief treasures—my mother’s letters—were 


mingled with them. While engaged in reading the dear pages, 
Mr. ——, my friend, was announced. Half laughingly, he made 
some light remark upon my occupation, asking how many love 
letters I had in that heterogeneous collection. Of course I told 
him none; when, taking up one from the table, he ran his eye 
over it. Suddenly he startled me by asking, in a strangely altered 
tone, why I could not trust him more. Surprised, I asked an 
explanation. He laid before me the letter he had taken up, 
pointing to the name—my mother’s name—which headed it, and 
then to the signature, ‘ Roderick Hastings.’ In vain I told him 
the letters were addressed to my mother by her cousin, before their 
marriage; he would not believe me. Too proud to say more—in 
a passion which I vainly strove to hide—I bade him leave me, 
remembering that henceforth the woman he could not trust must 
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be to him a stranger. From that day to this, I have never seen 
him. My home growing still more dreary as the time passed 
slowly by, I accepted this situation. My narrative is ended.” 

Lady Ross was silent for some time, her kind old eyes resting 
on Isabel’s fair flushed face with tender sympathy beaming in their 
soft blue depths. At last she spoke : 

“My dear, from a mere stranger like myself, sympathy will 
only be insulting ; but since you have done me the honour to con- 
fide to me the story of your life, with the heartiest tenderness of 
one who wished to be your friend, I ask for further confidence,”’ 

** T have told you all,’’ was the answer. 

** Nay, you have not told me the name of ’’— 

“ Tsabel interrupted her. “ That is my only secret now. What 
good to ‘roll the stone from the grave away’ when life is gone? 
The old love can never return; the old days are gone for ever— 
more, they can never be lived over. For your sympathy I am 
grateful, for your friendship,’’ she said, her hands on the old lady’s, 
‘* more than grateful. ‘‘ But I have said enough.”’ 

“‘ As you will, Miss Hastings.’”’ Then they both relapsed into 
silence, Isabel seeming to forget the sorrow of her life in the beauty 
of the poet’s rhyme. 

In the evening as she stood before the window in her room, a 
servant entered with a request from Miss Campan that she would 
be ready that night to sing. Soon after she descended to the 
drawing-room, and seating herself by the piano looked over the 
music scattered about, and laid aside a few well-known 
songs. Soon the door was thrown open, the perfume of rich 
flowers stule on her senses, and the music of gay voices fell on her 
ear. She bent her head lower over the pages, when the rustle of a 
silken robe caused her to raise it, the sheen of Miss Campan’s hair 
and beauty of features brought a look of earnest admiration into 
her eyes. 

“Miss Hastings, my cousin, Mr. Rutledge, is anxious to hear 
you sing. Will you kindly favour me?’’ Her manner was so 
gracious, so truly polite that Isabel took her seat at the piano 
without the feeling of paid dependant which she had mayen would 
influence her. 

The fine head grew more erect ; the deep, proud eyes were full 
of passionate light, the smile on the ripe lips was something rarely 
lovely. A few opening chords were struck by the fine, shapely 
hands, and then such a wonderful burst of melody filled the room 
as was never heard before by Marian Campan. How rich the 
opening words, ‘“‘ Where are now the hopes 1 cherished ?”’ How 
grand and clear the sweet, full melody of the powerful voice. At last 
she paused, her head sank on her breast in a perfect ecstasy of 
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suffering. With her, music was the voice of her soul, and it pene- 
trated to the innermost recesses of her mind, stirring every im- 
pulse of her being. In all the glory and beauty of her fair woman- 
hood, Miss Campan clasped her hand and said, in a voice full of 
genuine feeling— 

‘‘Oh, Miss Hastings, you sing‘divinely! Youare a great 
artist !’’ 

“T cannot thank you ceitilih, myself,” added a cheery, kindly 
voice beside her ; ‘‘ but my friend, Captain Taunton, being some. 
thing of a musician himself, can describe my feelings infinitely 
better.” 

Isabel turned her great, dark eyes full on Captain Taunton’s 
face. 

‘*T am delighted to meet with one who is a real lover of music. 
Have you ever heard this?’’ and she sang a bewitching little 
French melody, full of trills which sounded like ripples of laughter. 

Miss Campan and her cousin were at the other end?of the great 


drawing-room, examining some bronzes which had lately been sent - 


to Lady Ross by a friend in Italy. In a great easy chair by the 
open window Lady Ross dozed calmly. Captain Taunton leaned 
forward, and laid his hand on Isabel’s. A faint colour swept over 
her face, and then left it pale as before; at once she drew away 
her hand ‘with a gesture of pain. 

‘“‘ Am I, then,so thoroughly hateful to you that even the touch 
of my hand disgusts you? Will you never forgive the hasty temper 
which separated us? T’was but a moment’s thoughtless folly ;. let 
not my punishment be harder than I can bear ?” 

Isabel looked up into his face calmly and gravely; with some- 
thing rarely sweet in her voice she answered— 

‘‘T have thought over it often, and yet, even now, although I 
have forgiven, I have not forgotten, and so long as the old wounds 
pain it is better that we should be strangers.”’ 

He came nearer and went on, his voice thick with emotion, 

‘*So you are relentless, unforgiving. Can I do nothing to 
’ show my heartfelt repentance? My whole life is in your hands ; 
will you glorify it, or shall it be darkened evermore ?”’ 

*‘T am not worthy of your love—not worthy; for even now I 
can say but as I said just now, the past is irrevocable.” 

“‘ Not so,” he said earnestly—“ not so. I love you so devotedly, 
Isabel, that all.my hope is that some day you may be to me as 
in the olden time. Promise me tunis at least, that when you have 
forgiven and forgotten—for.if you freely forgive—you forget also 
—you will write to me but one word? Will you promise me ?”’ 

The pain in her eyes deepened, but she answered gently, 

‘“‘T promise, And now, farewell, it is better so %” 
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He raised her hand to his lips, “ Farewell, till then, for, Isabel, 
if I read you aright, the day which will be to me the most nearly 
divine of my life will come—I hope soon.”’ 

The next moment he was talking gaily to Miss Campan and 
her cousin, and his rich laugh, as it ran through the room to the 
ear of Isabel, was as sweetest music. 

The days that followed were very quiet and uneventful, but still 
so full of kindliness and brightness that Isabel was almost happy. 
One great sorrow she had to bear which darkened the brilliancy, 
and that the news of the death of her uncle, Mr. Rochester. By 
this she succeeded to a great property, having been left his sole 
heiress. After a short time she took leave of the home she, had 
almost learned tq love, and, in company with a distant relative, left 
for Germany, intending to remain there for some time. 

Little by little a change was stealing over her face, the fine, firm 
lips were ever wreathed with sadness, and far down in the depths 
of the dark grey eyes was a settled gravity never seen in the eyes 
which had smiled an answer to Felix T'aunton’s love whispers. It 
was a divine day in the middle of June, and half hidden under over- 
hanging trees, she lazily rocked back and forth in a tiny boat on 
the silvery waters. Gleaming bars of light shone through the 
branches across the smooth river, flecking the waveless shore with 
bars of living glory ; overhead the heavens wore their most brilliant 
hues, purple and gold were reflected below in softened splendour. 

On Isabel’s knee Jay an open letter from Lady Ross. It bore 
to her the tidings of the marriage of Miss Campan to her cousin, 
and with it gave a loving invitation to her own home in England. 
Looking earnestly upon the beautiful face of Marian Rutledge and 
at the kindly smile of Lady Ross, which greeted her in the minia- 
ture she held in her hand, Isabel whispered softly, ‘‘ Better thus, 
dear friend—better thus !” 

Something seemed to tell her now that the life which was so 
quiet and uneventful would soon be ended. This came more 
strongly to her mind on this evening as she left the boat, and seated 
herself upon the greensward, ever with her eyes kept upon the 
sunshiny river. She had written that one word ‘‘ Come,” a 
week before, and as yet, the wish that had almost grown a prayer 
was not answered. 

With hands clasped upon her knees, her sad eyes looking far 
ahead, she repeated softly, 

“ Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, oh sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me— 
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“Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O, sea, 


But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Can never come back to me !” 


““ Never!” the tufted grass hid the footsteps, ‘ but nothing 
could lose for her one accent of the voice she loved. ‘* Never 
ah, no! Isabel, my joy has come to me at last—to you—is it the 
same ?”’ 

Ask of the winds, which bore her answer down to the vast for. 
evermore what she answered. Ask of the waves which rolled 
beneath her feet; ask of the glad, glad echo which bore the word 
back in all the fulness of its perfect joy,'if you would know the 
measure of heartfelt bliss ? 

It was but for a little time. Even as she gave her answer, 
she added that life was almost over ; but a little while, and they 
would be'parted evermore on earth. , 

Until the final summons came, Isabel Taunton was unspeakably 


happy. One summer evening the trumpet sounded which ushered 


a soul into eternal glory. 

She was on a couch before the open window, her eyes resting on 
the river which rolled rapidly on in the distance. 

‘* Felix, a few more moments and the eternal silence will 
envelop me ; down through the dark valley I soon must pass, but 
God will lead me with the ‘everlasting arms’ around me—why 
should I fear 2’? She was silent for some time; they who stood 
around thought she had ‘ gone away,’ when her eyes opened, and 
she said in the same sweet voice, 

‘‘ Did you not hear it? the angel’s chorus! Hark! they sing 
ever, ‘Hosanna to the Lord of Heaven !’ My voice will soon join 
theirs. Farewell, beloved, but not for ever; Christ, who giveth 
rest, will lead us both ”’—her voice died away. With a strong 
effort, she added—* unto life eternal.” 

And Christ’s beloved had ‘‘ fallen on sleep.’’ 
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Maximin marches to attack Carausius’s Son—Dispositions made by Carausius’s | 
General, Orodore—Strong Position of the Enemy—The Rock Fortress of 
Incoris—Three Legions to attack the Earthwork—The Imperial Guard 
to Storm Incoris—Terrible Ascent—Orodore’s Defence—Prince Albert’s 


Campaign. 

Tae Emperor marched westwards and southwards across 
Schistan in a slanting direction, and first found signs of the enemy 
at a distance of 200 miles from the capital, near the edge of the 
Bagal. Orodore, the general of Carausius, had taken up his 
position in and around three strong towns or cities, all of which 
were well fortified. Serapolis, Naucrutis, and Incoris, were situated 
in a triangle, at equal distances of ten miles from each; the two 
first on the banks of a broad stream, and the third on the edge of 
the plateau of the Bazal, and on the summit of one of those conical 
mountains so often met with. Incoris was, in fact, less a town 
than a fortified place. Orodore, convinced of the superiority of 
Maximin in the open field, and taught by experience that immense 
numbers of men only impeded each other’s motions, had deter- 
mined not to risk a general engagement, but to fight behind forti- 
fications. The name of Carausius had gathered together several 
thousand Talcs of pure blood ; these he knew could be relied upon 
to fight to the last. With them there came from distant provinces 
of the Occident a vast multitude of‘ native soldiers. Orodore placed 
Carausius XVII. in the fortress of Incoris, and left three thousand 
Talc troops to defend that almost impregnable place. The ex- 
perience of the battle in the Bazal had shown that the safety of 
the monarch was all in all to an Occidental army, and this wise 
general resolved not to risk his king in the ranks of the fight. In 
Serapolis and Naucrutis he also posted strong detachments, well 
supplied with cannon and ammunition. He then drew straight 
lines of fortification or earthworks—a deep ditch and high ram- 
part—from one town to the other, and thus enclosed a triangular 
space, within which were congregated native troops to the number 
of 100,000 men. He judged that, protected by this rampart, they 
would fight with determination and cause great slaughter with 
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their arrows and matchlocks. Serapolis and Naucrutis were, in 
addition, defended by the rivers which ran on their southern side, 
and formed an almost impassable moat. But the strongest place 
of the three was undoubtedly Incoris. The mountain upon which 
it was built had in very ancient times been dedicated to the worship 
of the sun, by a race of people supposed to be allied to the modern 
Jips, and their works still remained in the shape of a gigantic 
encircling rampart upon the edge of the hill, formed of large granite 
blocks placed one upon the other. Upon the side of the mount 
were caves in the solid rock, stones placed on edge in arches, basins 
on hollows cut out to receive the blood of victims; and upon one 
side there still flourished a few stunted and gnarled oaks, the re. 
mains of a second forest, called the Wizard’s Wood. The ascent of 
the mount was impossible, or considered so, except by one narrow 
path swept by the cannon which had been placed on the summit, 
On all other sides the mount was formed of irregular, jagged 
fragments of rock, said to be the haunt of innumerable snakes and 
vipers. Within the encircling rampart on the top was a temple 
dedicated to Pheroom, and built upon the site of the old Temple of 
the Sun. Carausius was now living with his court in the temple. 
Orodore, to make assurance doubly sure, had erected a strong wall 
round the temple and armed it with guns, so that there was a fort 
within a fort. From the top of the outer rampart the King had a 
splendid view over the whole of the plain between the three towns, 
and could see the lines of the earthwork, and the camps of his 
armies, These manouvres of Orodore exhibited a military ability 
far superior to the generals of the Great King, and only one thing 
was wanting to ensure success, and that was soldiers who could be 
perfectly relied upon. 

In the entrenchments the Talcs awaited the coming of the 
Emperor. Orodore, meantime, exerted all his energies to effect a 
reoonciliation between the brothers, and begged Maximilian and 
Constans to join their forces, and get in the rear of the enemy, but 
it was in vain. Selfish and short-sighted, they refused to move, 
actually looking forward with hope to the destruction of their elder 
brother. 

Maximin slowly approached the enemy, for it was part of his 
system of war to obtain the most accurate information before at. 
tacking, and he moved slowly to enable his scouts and light cavalry 
to thoroughly reconnoitre their position. From their report he drew 
a sketch-map of the enemies’ fortifications, and at once determined 
upon his plan of action. Eager to destroy the enemy and begin 
the cherished project of marching to the northward, Maximin in 
this and other operations did not conduct them upon the strategic 
principles which distinguished his later wars, He struck hard at 
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the very heart of his opponent’s position, and, considering the 
character of Occidental armies, perhaps, after all, this was the 
wisest. The second, third and fourth legions, under the command 
of Prince Charles, was ‘ordered to attack the centre of the line of 
earthworks, and if possible to carry it. At the same time the fifth 
legion under De Caux, and the Imperial Guard with the Emperor, 
was to march to the foot of Mount Zil, and storm Incoris. 

Prince Charles was to advance his guns, and silence those 
which the enemy might place upon the earthwork, and then to 
carry it by storm. In any subsequent action that might take 
place when he had gained the interior of the triangle, he was to 
pass his cannon well to the front, and treat the enemy almost as 
if he were attacking a fortress, battering their ranks with round 
shot, and cutting them to pieces with grape; then, when their for- 
mation was disordered and their courage daunted, to charge home 
with bayonet and spear. The army marched together till within 
three miles of the earthwork. Then they halted and spent the 
night, and in the early dawn the Emperor, with -the fifth legion 
and the guard, left the main body, and passed to the right of the foot 
of the Zil. De Caux, with twelve guns, was now posted close to 
the earthwork, and ordered to keeps up a constant cannonade upon 
it, while the guard scaled the mount. At ten the action began 
upon the left, when Prince Charles brought his artillery within half 
range of the earthwork, and hurled shot at the defenders. In a 
quarter of an hour De Caux was hard at it under the Zil; and 
at eleven Maximin, in person, clothed in a complete suit of chain 
mail, led the Imperial Guard to the assault on the mount. March- 
ing in column the guard reached the foot of the ascent without 
opposition, but were dismayed at the task before them. The 
Emperor ran to the front, and seizing the branch of a tree that grew’ 
in the crevice of the rock, swung himself up. With a cheer the 
guard followed, and now two thousand men, encumbered with 
arms and heavy armour, began to climb from fragment to frag- 
ment of the jagged rock. The gunners at once saw them, and 
fired down upon them, but without doing any damage, for the 
blocks of granite hid them half the time from sight. Alarmed at 
the masses, the Talcs swarmed out from the citadel, and descended 
the rocks, posting themselves to meet the assailants hand to hand. 
“ Panting and straining,” wrote Maximin in the Memoranda, 
‘‘ we struggled upwards, now creeping round a sharp and jagged 
fragment, some falling into crevices and fissures, and bruising our- 
selves. Many broke their limbs in the falls upon the hard and 
polished rocks. Vipers darted at us at every step. Three in less 
than a minute struck at my foot, but of course were foiled by the 
steel shoes, and I spurned them under foot. Still their hissing shook 
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the nerves of many, and those who were not in complete armour 
were occasionally bitten. Had it not been for the shrubs and 
creeping plants which grew on the crevices we could never have 
got up; but these assisted the foremost, and then the foremost 
turned and hauled up the hinder ranks. We had got nearly half. 
Way up, and were surrounded with the heavy, noisome smoke that 
rose from De Caux’s guns, and the enemies on the east rank, when 
suddenly a sharp, rattling fire of musketry was opened upon us from 
the rocks and line. And now behind every fragment of granite, 
upon every ledge, beside every tree, we found a desperate Tale 
take aim at us at a deadly close range, and then throwing himself 
on us with his murderous scimitar or steel axe, we had now to fight 
as well as climb, and could only use one hand to draw ourselves 
upwards, for the other held the sword. 1 now bitterly felt the 
absence of my old companions in arms, Here was no Albert to 
shout and cheer us on; no Harold to throw himself upon the enemy, 
I had no band of devoted men to protect me from the attack of the 
enemy. The intense heat of the sun, reflected from the polished 
rock and increased by our heavy armour, caused a dizziness and 
a desire to look down from the fearful height to which we had 
ascended. The slightest slipfof the front, a failure to grasp a bough 
or a plant, and down one must fall, and be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. I was pot so strong as the men of the guards, and less 
accustomed to ctimbing, for several companies passed me in the 
ascent. Looking upwards I saw a soldier crawling oyer the 
smooth face of a granite block when a Talc ran forward with a 
battle-axe uplifted to strike. The soldier raised himself upon one 
knee, and warded off the blow with his sword; but the force of it 
overcame his balance and he slipped, clutched at the smooth stone 
in vain, and fell, rolling from point to point, down the terrible 
precipice. The Talc was immediately cut down, and hurled over 
after him ; but the death of the man did not compensate me for the 
loss of the brave fellow ; and from that moment I determined to be 
more careful of the lives of my men. A ball struck my breast- 
plate and threw me backwards, but I grasped a pliant bough as I 
fell and recovered my balance. The Talc who fired it sprang out 
from a cave in the rock, and in a moment I was attacked by seven 
or eight men. My splendid armour alone saved me ; for the troops 
were either too high above, or too far below, and could not come 
to my assistance quickly. Their light sharp scimitars marked but 
did not puncture my mail, and every stroke of my long, straight 
sword drew blood. In a moment they saw this, and rushed upon 
me in a body to throw me over the precipice. I dropped on my 
knee, and clung with one hand to the tree, whilst I stabbed with my 
dagger. So great was their ferocity that they kicked at me, and 
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one struck savagely at the tree to fell it, while the rest pushed and 
hit at me. With eight men in front of me and a chasm at my 
back, I had most assuredly been lost in another moment, when 
four of my faithful guard, seeing my danger, leapt from above down 
on to the narrow ledge, crushing many of the enemy as they 
descended, and saved me. Helped upon their strong arms I was 
borne swiftly upwards into the thick of the bullets and arrows that 
now whistled and sung around us from the enemy upon the 
mighty rampart. A savage conflict raged on every hand. As soon 
as one Talc was down, another one sprang into his place. Their 
bravery was quite as great as that of my own men. Savage com- 
bats were going on on every block and every ledge. The clatter 
of steel, the hiss of bullets, the horrible noise made of falling 
human bodies as they bounded from rock to rock ; the sharp rattle 
of musketry filled the air with a deafening roar, and no order could 
be heard. The heat was overpowering. Never, in the course of 
my whole life do I remember such heat, nor such determined fight- 
ing. The Tales, like fanatics, appeared contented to die. We slew 
them, but slew them in vain, for a hundred started into their place, 
and we made no advance. Seeing this the higher class of warriors, 
the nobles, and others who surrounded Carausius, now came down 
to attack us, and these was far more formidable, for they were in 
complete armour, and armed with longer and more dangerous 
weapons. Their fury was even greater than that df the lower order 
of soldiery. Nothing could conquer them. Even as they slipped 
on the edge of the precipice they cut and stabbed or hurled their 
axes atus. The grey granite rocks were stained red, and slippery 
with blood. The trees and plants were torn up from the rock and 
riddled with the musketry fire. Massed in close ranks upon the 
enormous rampart the matchlock-men poured a continuous rain of 
balls upon us, and often a soldier fell pierced with a score of shots. 
My sword broke short off as I struck at a warrior in bronze armour ; 
for another Tale hit the flat side of the blade with his axe, and a 
blow upon my helmet with a mace brought me on my knee. [ lost 
consciousness for a moment, so heavy was the blow ; and as I came 
to myself the hills, the rocks, the forms of struggling men whirled 
round and round, and the roar of the firing burst upon me with 
deafening intenseness. Again my faithful guard had saved me, 
and those three warriors were already. a hundred feet below, 
mangled and dead. At this moment I am compelled to own that I 
felt victory trembled in the balance. It was impossible to advance 
or retreat ; for the Talcs carried arms beneath as well as above, 
and we could neither force an army up, nor retreat, Every 
moment a soldier fell, and our number was reduced; but all the 
slaughter we inflicted did not seem to diminish the number of our 
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opponents. By signs more than word—for words were inaudible in 

the firing and shouting—I conveyed my meaning to the guard. 

They closed about me as well as they could, and we pushed our 

way up by sheer muscular power. ‘The hinder ranks placed their 

hands against the backs of those in front, and hastened them on, 

lifting them bodily over the ridges of rock, If a man was struck 

down he was of necessity abandoned, and another pushed into his 

place; and this, as with a human battery-ram and not by the aid 
of our swords, we gradually worked our way upwards and still 

upwards, till we reached the foot of a gigantic rampart. This 
presented an insurmountable barrier. We had no ladders, and its 
smooth face tweuty feet high afforded uo hold or step. We worked 
our way round the top of the hill at the bottom of the wall, exposed 
to the deadly fire from above till we reached the gate. There a 
combat ensued which defies description. There was cannon, but 
this had been pointed to fire down the path, and we were on them 
before they could move and redirect the muzzles. The foremost .of 
our soldiers were hurled against the brazen gate by the force of the 
cannonade behind, and scores of them were crushed to death by 
the terrible pressure, till at last the gate suddenly gave way, and 
we burst, with a yell, into the enclosure. Ten thousand swords 
flashed in the brilliant sunlight around us; ten thousand guns were 
pointed at us in the centre, heedless of the danger to their own 
men. I cannot describe that moment, but our men now rushed in 
in a continuous stream, and the slaughter was awful. Still using 
our troops as a battery-ram, we forced our way across the enclosure, 
over the wall round the temple and into the temple itself, where 
Carausias was cut to pieces upon the very altar. We passed in an 
iron stream out again into the enclosure, and threw ourselves 
against the masses“of the enemy. But now arose a cry that the 
King was dead, and the multitude in the rampart flung themselves 
over in crowds. The nobles of the nation, disdaining flight, drew 
together in a corner of the rampart and formed a solid block of 
armed men, not,one of whom escaped alive, Half-an-hour after, en- 
tering the gate, the place was ours. Almost all our men no sooner 
found that they were victorious than they dropped as if dead upon 
the ground, so utterlywere they exhausted ; but a few, after plunder. 
ing it and dragging out some casks of wine, set fire to the temple, 
which burnt with a fierce flame and gave out a strong odour, for it 
was chiefly of cedar wood. Our men presented a terrible spectacle. 
They were literally drenched in blood. From hand to foot I was 
myself stained of a terrible red. As soon as I could recover sufficient 
strength I stood up, all my thoughts turned to Prince Charles and 
the progress of the battle below. I hurried to the rampart, and 
looked forth. Long limes and clouds of smoke a mile or more 
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outside the earthwork told the tale plainly enough. Prince Charles 
had got in, and was driving the enemy before him. On looking 
closer, however, I could percieve a large army approaching his left 
flank and another his right ; these were the bodies which Orodore 
had stationed to defend the other sides of the triangle. This was 
a critical situation, for the legion of the prince were spread out 
widely. Assisted by my men I descended the hills as speedily as 
possible by the path and found De Caux, who now had nothing to 

do, for the defenders of the earthwork had fled as soon as the temple 
was seenin flames. I mounted a horse, and we marched rapidly 
to assist the prince.” The distance was too great, however, for the 
fifth legion to arive on the field till Prince Charles’ right flank had’ 
been Sendaned and drew in by Orodore, who attacked him in person. 

At this moment Maximin and De Caux arrived, and in his turn 
Orodore was taken in flank. De Caux brought his men into aciion 
in a manner which surprised the Emperor, so well was the man- 
@uvre executed. Caught between two fires, Orodore soon gave 
way ; and he was himself, as he tried so escape, dismounted by Earl 
Henry, who wounded him with a lance and took him prisoner. 
After this the army on the left flank fled, and the battle was won. 
The appearance of the Imperial Guard, as they now slowly marched 
up, filled the troops with astonishment. They were stained a crim- 
son hue from head to foot. Their armour was hacked and hewn 
into pieces. Half had lost and broken their weapons, and hundreds 
limped from wounds and falls. Out of 2000 men who ascended 
the Zil, not three hundred escaped unhurt; though most 
of them recovered. The army received them with a tremen- 
dous cheer. This action proved that the native troops pro- 
perly drilled, and engaged, and fighting for themselves as free 
men, made good and valuable soldiers ; and it so filled the Emperor 
with exultation, that his plans at once expanded. After he had 
refreshed himself and bathed, he despatched written orders to the 
viceroy at Iscapolis to at once march eastwards with all the troops 
available and attack the kings who had declared themselves inde- 
pendent, To support him he sent De Caux with the fifth legion. 

The other three legions, after a few days’ rest, marched westwards 
to attack Maximilian and Constans. The army of Maximilian, 

who was the youngest, dissolved, and he fled on horseback with 
a few followers, into the far west, and took refuge, it was said, 
with the queen of an island in the ocean. Constans met the 
Emperor upon an open plain, his army consisting entirely of 
cavalry ; but as they charged they were decimated by the grape 
shot of the cannon and the musketry of the squares. They made 
but one effort, and then fled, panic-striken at the memory of Zil. 
Constans escaped, and was lost to view upon the Bazal. Tbe 
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Emperor now retraced his steps towards the capital, for there 


were no further armies in the west, and sent swift messengers 

him to Sydney, ordering him to at once set about making heavy 
siege guns to throw 25, 30, and 50lb. shot. As the army ap- 
proached Iscapolis, a courier met the Emperor with the intelli. 
gence that Prince Albert, without waiting for the arrival of De 
Caux, had set out for the east and destroyed the King of Flourestan 
in one pitched battle. The Emperor, therefore, did not follow, 
but waited at Iscapolis, sending one legion only to support the 
Prince, who in seven weeks utterly exterminated the enemy, and 
announced that he was upon his return. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Maximin marches Northwards—A Bridge made over a Great Marsh Cross- 
ing the Tcheddah—Battle before Room—Reétreat of Prince Charles and 
Prince Albert—Dash of the Emperor on the City—Danger of two sharp 
angles in Army Formation—The City besieged. 


ALTHOUGH the preparations were pushed forward with the 
utmost rapidity, the Emperor did not leave Iscapolis for the north 
till the spring. The army had preceded him nearly a week ; but, 
travelling swiftly in his carriage, he easily overtook it. He re- 
mained to settle the government, which was entrusted to Stewart, 
who had also with him James de Caux and Earl Henry. The 
army consisted of 54,000 men, divided into three army corps of 
18,000 each. Prince Albert led the first corps, Prince Charles the 
second, and Alban des Quincey the third. While passing through 
_their own territory, these corps followed each other with a short 
interval between ; but when the enemy’s cduntry was entered they 
were to march some distance apart upon parallel lines. The object 
of this was to obtain supplies of provisions and forage, and to 
support each other in case of attack. In these earlier campaigns, 
most of which were conducted through fertile countries, the army 
supplied themselves as they went, and it was not till much later 
that a regular commissariat department was organised. ‘They 
reached Marsh Tcheddah without any difficulty, but here it was 
necessary to cross the great marsh or swamp which gave its name 
to the province. Across the swamp there was no road whatever, 
and the passage had hitherto been effected in small, flat-bottomed 
boats that wound in and out, following the channels, and often 
took two whole days in crossing. Coming to the banks of the 
great marsh, they found it to be covered with a thick growth of 
osiers and willows, an impenetrable forest of which stretched on 
either hand as far as the eye could see. If any one attempted to 
enter these osiers, they found the ground, perhaps, firm for a short 
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distance ; it then suddenly ended in a deep channel of water or a 
quicksand; and these channels were choked with immense quan- 
tities of aquatic grass, and were so numerous and so intricate that 
no one but a hunter accustomed to the place could find a way 
through. The water in this marsh had a slow motion eastwards. 
On inquiry, they found that it extended an unknown distance in 
that direction, getting broader and more difficult to pass. Maxi- 
min was struck by the similarity of the aspect of the country to a 
part which they had made their way across during the great march, 
and thought that in all probability this was the extreme westward 
extremity of the vast basin which fed the mighty river they had 
floated down. - His efforts were now directed to carry his army 
across the swamp. With the expectation of encountering difficul- 
ties of this kind, he had kept Sydney about his person instead of 
giving him the command of a corps, for his great engineering talents 
made him invaluable. Sydney travelled in the carriage with him. 
Maximin determined not only to cross the swamps, but to make a 
road across it, which should be available for the purposes of trade and 
traffic as well as for his own return. For even then (as Sydney 
informs us in his memoir), Maximin had begun to contemplate 
those gigantic commercial schemes which afterwards made him as 
famous as his wars. The army was halted, a camp formed, and a 
regular body told off from each legion to forage the country and 
supply the men with provisions. The remainder of the army were 
divided into working parties which were to succeed each other, and 
so work day and night. Thousands of trees were then cut down, 
and shaped, sharpened slightly at one end, which were for use as 
poles. Fora distance of nearly two miles, the engineer, Sydney, 
found it possible to construct a broad causeway of stones and earth 
without the use of poles. He left at intervals arches or openings 
for the water to flow through. After the first two miles the ground 
was too soft and boggy to afford a firm foundation, and piles had to 
be employed. With a practically unlimited command of labour— 
for the population of the country could be impressed at will—the 
work proceeded with extraordinary rapidity. From time to time they 
came to form banks of sand and gravel, and upon these it 
was not necessary to use piles; but for the main part the 
immense work was constructed upon a foundation of tree- 
trunks; when completed it formed a bridge or road seven 
and a half miles in length and thirty feet broad with a 
parapet on either side, and crossed the centre of the swamp in a 
straight line, with impenetrable forests of osier and willow upon 
either hand. The army crossed with ease, and after it came 
the pack of siege guns, in all forty heavy cannon. Crowds of 
people came from great distances to view their stupendous 
jabours, and it remained one of the wonders of the world till 
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subsequent achievements outdid it. Continuing the march north- 
wards, the army in three days reached the foot of the famous 
Tcheddah Pass. Nothing had as yet been seen or heard of the 
priestly army of Pheroom, and it was conjectured that the idea of 
descending into Talkistan were abandoned by the generals of Room 
on account of the impassable swamps which Maximin had bridged. 

_The Tcheddah mountains are of great height and their sum- 
mits covered with snow, but to the Imperial Guard they did not 
appear so formidable as those they had surmounted on their march 
over the desert. It was found, however, that they were extremely 
precipitous, and the hunters reported that throughout their entire 
length there was but one practicable pass for a body of men. This 
pass was a ledge of rock which wound along the edge of a cliff, 
and in one place was enclosed on either side by perpendicular walls 
of rock, having a passage barely more than fifty feet in breadth. 
Maximin sent forward a strong body in advance the moment he 
had crossed the swamp, to occupy this post, and had again to re- 
flect upon the folly of the enemy, for had the Pheroom attempted 
to defend it, it would have been impossible to get through. He 
ordered Sydney to fortify the pass, and accordingly three batteries, 
with a wall and gate, were erected on the northern slope, and 
armed with nine small guns, two hundred men being left asa 
garrison ; and so narrow was the pass, and so naturally impregnable, 
that this number of matchlocks was considered amply sufficient to 
defend it against all comers. The interior of these mountains pre- 
sented a singular appearance, for the cliffs were of a pure and 
dazzling white, from which the name Tcheddah, which means 
“cloudy,” may have been derived. At the foot of the Alps the 
army entered the holy territory of the Pheroom Church, a territory 
respected by most populations abroad, and on the main continent, 
but which Maximin dared to violate. The three army corps now 
separated, and marched to the south-east in parallel lines, and 
about six miles asunder. The country was highly cultivated, but 
presented a different country of productions to the Occident, for to 
the north of the Alps the heat was less, and the vegetation not so 
luxuriant. In fact, the guard and the officers were reminded of 
Lyonesse. The inhabitants fled at their coming, and they were 
now evidently nearing an army, for their progress was watched by 
cavalry from a distance. Prince Albert reported that Count de 
Stolon and Count de Caux (a name similar to one of the Emperor's 
generals) were twenty miles on the left hand with a large army, 
and apparently their object was to get in the rear and so enclose 
the Emperor between them and the city of Room. He was ac- 
cordingly ordered to bear in that direction, and fret the enemy, but 
not to enter into a general engagement without support. Albert’s 
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advance-guard of cavalry found Stolon’s horse at Fossford, and 
a sharp encounter took place, in which the Count’s troops exhibited 
much bravery, but retired at last. Albert had conceived a great 
idea of his own skill, from the ease with which he had destroyed 
the Occidental king, and he never stayed to consider that possibly 
these northern troops, inflamed with the fanaticism which the 
religion of Pheroom inspires, might prove a very difficult kind of 
adversary. Without waiting to communicate with the Emperor, 
he ordered the whole of the cavalry to advance. Stolon’s forces, 
which were slightly more numerous, were posted on the slope 
of a hill. Prince Albert was fond of his horse and lance, and 
rode at the head of the cavalry and made a brilliant dash at the 
enemy, in the expectation of sweeping them over the ridge. They 
were met with a scathing fire of musketry; but despite that 
rushed upon the columns, and broke through, charging fully half 
way up the hill. But Stolon, a man of ready wit and great ex- 
perience, was in no ways daunted by the inroad. He at once 
despatched a strong column of spearmen who in their turn charged 
the rear of the cavalry, while bis cannon on the ridge stopped 
the advance upwards with a terrible discharge of shot. Raked 
with round shot in. front, the mark of matchlockmen in either side, 
and savagely attacked in the rear by the spearmen, the cavalry 
broke, and gave way. ‘They cut their yround back into the plain 
with difficulty, suffering great loss, and the prince had a narrow 
escape of being taken prisoner. Stolon, seeing his advantage, at 
once followed it up, and advanced with the whole force before the 
prince could even reach his main body. A sharp conflict 
ensued, the troops coming to close.quarters, and in the end the 
prince was compelled to retire, though in good order. As he fell 
back and the enemy followed, they heard the sound of firing at a 
distance, showing that another battle was in progress. Prince 
Charles had been attacked by an overwhelming force, and messen- 
gers came from him asking assistance. At the same time couriers 
advised Stolon of the success of Count de Caux, and he redoubled 
his charges upon the invaders. The affairs now became serious. 
Albert was obliged to retreat slowly, fighting as he went, and did 
so in the direction of the second army corps, with the view of form. 
ing a junction. Stolon saw his object, and attempted to prevent 
it by getting between, and this led to more severe fighting. Albert's 
progress was effectually stopped, but Stolon could make no serious 
impression upon his solid ranks. Count Caux kept sending for assist- 
ance, saying with help he could crush Prince Charles. Thus the night 
fell, and the troops remained in their positions. Intelligence of 
these events reached the Emperor towards morning, and his first 
idea was to march to the assistance of the other corps; but on 
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reflection he decided upon a bolder course, with the hope of turning 
a misfortune into good. Orders were sent to the two princes to 
maintain their position at any cost; if possible, to unite, but, at 
all events, not to retreat farther. Maximin then, with De Quincey’s 
corps, made a final march to the north-east, and by nightfall was 
within twenty miles of Room. The whole of this day the battle 
continued between the princes and the generals of the enemy, 
neither side gaining any advantage. During the night both princes, 
following the instructions of Maximin, had thrown up lines of 
entrenchments flanked with batteries of field-guns, and thus 
defended the utmost effort of the enemy. Pater Leon XX., at Room 
anxiously awaiting intelligence from his armies, learnt instead 
that the great infidel Maximin was within less than a 
day’s march of his capital. The excitement in Room was 
extremely great, and the ecclesiastical councillors all agreed 
that the safety of the Holy City, and the sacred Pater, was 
above all other considerations. Orders were therefore sent to 
Stolon and De Caux to retire under the walls. Before these 
orders could reach the generals, Maximim’s standards approached 
so near the Holy City that they were visible from the towers, and 
his outposts had various skirmishes with the defenders. The Km. 
peror chose a position suitable for manceuvres, and awaited the 
course of events.. He had not long to wait. Stolon and De Caux 
heard the intelligence of Maximin being at Room with utter 
astonishment. They had felt certain that he was with one of the 
two armies before them, and had no idea of a third corps. Know. 
ing the Emperor’s desperate character, they feared that he would 
attempt an assault, and with his invincible troops it was impos. 
sible to predict what might happen, strong as the city was, and 
defended by art and nature to a remarkable degree. ‘They broke 
up the camp and marched with all possible speed for Room, 
closely followed, and much annoyed by the princes. 


































SIDERA, 
A ROMAUNT OF NORMANDY. 
BY MATTHEW SETON. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“TS.LL ME WHAT YOU SEE IN MY HAND.’’ 


Were it not better done as others use 
To sport with Amyrillis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nevera’s hair. 
Lycidas. 


Believe, then, if you please, that I can do strange things. - I have, since I was 
three years old, conversed with a magician most profound in his art, 
and yet not damnable. As you Like it. 


NEXT day, as may be supposed, Beaujoli feels itself thrilled from 
end to end. The English roar and the French cackle. Moreover, 
as is usual on such occasions, there is immense exaggeration, and 
the most wonderful stories are abroad. 

‘* We were told that one of you had killed the other,” says 
Miss York, “‘ and were puzzled to know which was the victim. 
Several of us bave assembled at Mr. York’s house for luncheon, 
and to discuss the recent sensational event.” 

‘* Mr. Benedict, I should think, must bear a charmed life,’’ 
remarks Fely ; ‘‘ otherwise I cannot make out how so diminutive 
aman could have escaped annihilation with such a monster as 
Captain Wells on top of him.”’ 

‘‘ Tf it had been me,’’ says Richard York, “ he should have 
felt a taste of this biceps.” 

** You seem to forget that the captain has a biceps too,’’ I ob- 
serve drily; “and no trifling one either, judging from the feel I 
had of it.”’ 

‘* Have you been summoned for creating a disturbance ?’’ asks 
Amelia. ‘ You certainly ought to be, and also to be fined double 
for perpetrating such on outrage onfSunday. I call the whole 
affair scandalous.” 

‘* You will be delighted to hear that we appear before the 
juge de paix to-morrow. As for the particular day of the fight, J 
was not responsible for that, for I was not the aggressor. Besides, 
some of the greatest battles of the world have been fought on a 
Sunday.”’ 

“ T say, what hour have you to be in court to-morrow, because 


I intend to honour the proceedings with my presence,’ says Edward 
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York. ‘* It is one of my principles never to leave a friend in the 
lurch, especially when he gets into a scrape.” 

‘* How highly Mr. Benedict must appreciate your devotion, 
Edward !’’ says his sister. 

** T shall go too,”’ says Richard. 

‘We will all go,”’ says Chitty. ‘‘I say, you know, there 
will sure to be some fun. Wickham, you will come, won’t you ?”’ 

“* T always meant to,”’ says Wickham. 

‘“‘ What did old General Gwallior say or do in the matter?’ 
asks Fely. 

“ T fancy he must have gone to bed—at any rate, he was not 
present. Chateau tells me he suffers a good deal from his wound.” 

‘* Where was he wounded ?”’ asks Gertrude. 

** While leading a forlorn hope at the siege of Delhi, and also 
at the battle of Sabraon. Chaiean tells me the bullet stili remains 
within the confines of the General’s body, but as it is fond of 
travelling the surgeons can never get hold of it. They once thought 
they had pinned it in the old fellow’s right lung; but just as Sir 
James Paget exclaimed ‘ eureka’’”’ (I write the word in English 
characters to save the fair and adorable sex the trouble of applying. 
to a lexicon), “ it escaped down the great ganglion, and is now 
supposed to be hiding in the region of the aorta. In fact, this 
extraordinary piece of lead behaves very much like a bankrupt 
flying from the bailiffs. The surgeons, I am informed, console 
themselves for their unavailing efforts by lecturing on the phenome- 
non for the period of five consecutive years.” 

“ Wonderful, certainly,’’ remarks Mrs. York. 

“ Bless my soul! I never heard of anything so extraordinary in 
the whole course of my life,’’ observes the Rev. Timothy York. 

‘“* Mamma, dear,’’ says Gerty, ‘‘ let us go into the drawing- 
room. I want Mr. Benedict to read out the verses I asked him to 
write forme. You have them with you, I hope, Mr. Benedict ?’ 

‘¢ Here they are, such as they are, and at your service. I hope 
the music you mean to compose for them will cover all defects.”’ 

We proceed to the drawing-room, and Miss York seats herself 
on the music-stool and executes a few runs. 

“ Remember, they were to be romantic,” she says, turning to me, 

‘* So they are, I believe, even to extravagance. Listen, and 
judge for yourself.” 

I read out the following :—= 


A DREAM. 
A Song. 


I dreamed that I went out all alone 
As the night and morning meet : 
The moon and the stars were scarcely gone 
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And the lawn with dew was wet. 
And I sighed, O Sun, ascend thy throne, 
For my love is sleeping yet. 


I moved to the flower-beds like a ghost, 
And spake to the violet : 

I may love the rose perhaps the most, 
But you are my little pet. 

Oh, couldn’t you go, like a sweet, sweet host, 
And whisper her up to get. 


The birds awoke from their feathered sleep, 
And trill’d to the rising sun ; 

I cried, “ O linnet and thrush, go peep 
At the bed of my own one ; 

And pipe and charm her out of her sleep, 
And warble that I’m alone.” 


Then the sun ascended to his throne, 
And I kissed the violet, 

And said,“ Sweet flower, Iam not alone, 
For my love and I have met; 

O violet, rose, | am not alone, 
For my love and I have met. 


“* How do you like it?’ I ask when I have finished it. Is it 
romantic enough ?2”’ 

‘¢ It is simply lovely,’’ says Miss York. ‘‘ I feel quite an in. 
spiration coming over me to compose something for it.” 

‘“* It is sweetly pretty,’’ says Amelia, with enthusiasm. 

‘* T must say it is not bad,’’ remarks Fely, with fainter praise, 
but, for a wonder, witbout sarcasm. 

‘* Gertrude, I know, will set your beautiful verses to something 
worthy of them,’’ says Gertrude’s mamma. 

‘The only lineI don’t quite like,” says Gertrude, “ is, ‘ and 
whisper her up to get.’ ”’ 

‘“* Oh, don’t you, Gerty?’’ cries Miss Gray. ‘“ I think it is so 
pretty! The whole song seems to have a Tennysonian ring about 
it. Mr. Benedict, you must let me have a copy of it ; and promise 
me to write something for myself some day.”’ 

“What is the subject to be?’’ Task. ‘‘ Something religious ?”’ 

‘* Religious ? ridiculous! I want something very romantic.” 

‘‘And very personal,’’ says Edward York. ‘* Write a very 
adoring effusion about her beauty and accomplishments, and 
amiability, or perfection, and how fatally they have affected your 
heart, and you can’t make a mistake.” 

‘You impudent dog!” says Amelia, laughing. 

‘* He ought to be kicked,” says his brother. 

‘T agree with Amelia about that line,” says Fely. “I think 


it very happy.” 
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** And the author,” I say. ‘* How inexpressibly happy he has 
been rendered by praise from such a quarter, it is not for me to 
say.” , 

“The commendation is only what is due to such a production,” 
says Edward, gravely. “I consider the little poem a little gem. 
It is truly a work of art, perfect in every detail, and Gertrude’s 
criticism is quite beside the mark, as well as being a manifestation 
of flagrant ingratitude.”’ 

‘* Was there ever such a ridiculous being as you in the world, 
Edward ?” says his sister. 

‘“*Gerty, let us go into the garden,” says Miss Gray. The 
proposition being agreeable to everybody, we all adjourn to that 
popular and picturesque garden of plants, and sit in a row on the 
parapet from which Mount Angelus is seen to the best advantage. 

“Qh! by-the-bye, Mr. Benedict,’ exclaims Amelia, ‘‘ when 
you were telling us our characters the other day, you said there 
was something in my hand which some day you would let me know 
the meaning of. This is a capital opportunity. Tell me what 
you see in my hand. I am dying to know what it is, Never 
mind if it is anything bad.”’ 

“T am sure the character he gave me could not be worse,” 
says Fely, in an affronted tone. 

‘* Now I call that ungrateful,’ I say, ‘‘ I believe I gave you a 
very flattering one, on the whole. I certainly said that your sister 
had better qualities and more of them than you; in fact, that she 
had altogether more in her, which is only the truth.’’ 

‘*T think I have heard somewhere of a saying, ‘The greater 
the truth the greater the libel,’”’ says the young lady. “ You, 
being a lawyer, ought to know.”’ 

‘‘ But now, come and tell me about this peculiarity in my hand,” 
says Amelia imperiously, and holding out the little ungloved 
member. 

‘* The oracle can only pronounce it in your private ear,”’ I say 
mysteriously. 

“ Well, will you tell me if I take a turn with you in the 
avenue ?’’ says the lady impatiently. 

‘“Come away, then,” I say, and we move towards that um- 
brageous chesnut avenue which my beloved Elphinstone has fur- 
nished with such luxurious benches; As we depart I observe 
Richard York’s face looking uncomfortable, and Chitty whispers, 
‘‘ T do believe he is going to propose.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A SECRET NOT DIVULGED. 


“Oh ! for th’ immortal brush to paint, 
The wife, the mother, and the saint.” 


“Now, then, Mr. Benedict, begin,” says Amelia. 

‘* What a lovely avenue this is!” I reply, gazing up at the 
leafy roof above our heads. 

“We did not come here to admire the trees,’”’ cries the lady 
impatiently. 

‘* But don’t you admire them ?’’ 

“T may or lmay not. That is not the question at present. 
You promised to tell me what a certain peculiarity which you saw 
in my hand meant.”’ 

‘Well, but just tell me one thing first, as a great favour. 
Who is this Mr. Elphinstone who presented these chairs to the 
garden ?”’ 

“ He is a gentleman who lives most of the yéar at Pau, and 
comes here in the summer for a few montbs.’’ 

‘**I have heard several people speak about him, and my notion 
is that he is one of those really original natures whom one meets 
so rarely, but an acquaintanceship with whom is worth all the 
commonplace individuals put together who hourly cross your path. 
Is he married ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ says Amelia, gruffly. 

6c Any family ?”? 

‘*Only four. Two daughters.and two sons. The eldest 
daughter is engaged to be married, and the affair is to come off 
here this summer.” 

“ ‘What is her name ?”’ 

*‘ Julia.”’ 

‘* A pretty name. Is she pretty herself ?”’ 

“You are as inquisitive asa girl. She is nice-looking, but I 
think her sister prettier.”’ 

‘* What is her name ?” 

“Oh 1” cries my companion, entirely losing patience, ‘‘ this 
is really too bad. You are putting me through a regular catechism 
when we came here for other purposes. If you are a man of 
bonour you will tell me at once about my hand, and take me back 
to the others.” 

“There is no hurry,” I say, with a calm laugh which aggra- 
vates Miss Gray's indignation. “It is seldom you condescend to 
honour me by a private stroll; therefore, in common humanity you 
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ought to allow me a little grace. Be so good as to tell me the 
younger Miss Elphinstone’s name.”’ 

“ Well, if you will have it, her name is Ethel.” 

‘* Ethel,” I repeat. ‘One of the most charming names ever 
conceived by the ingenuity of man.” 

“ Now then, my hand.” 

** Allow me to look at it once more.” 

“Good gracious! this is mere trifling. You must have looked 
at it quite enough. If you won’t tell me, I will leave you.” 

She holds out her hand, and I affect to scrutinise it closely . 
She is on the tip-toe of expectation, as I suddenly diverge into the 
flowery paths of poesy, and murmur, more to myself than to her : 


“ Then I pacified Psyche, and kissed her, 
And conquered her scruples and gloom, 
And wheedled her out of her gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb ; 
But by the door of a legended tomb. 

And I said, ‘ Oh, tell me, sweet sister, 

The name of this ‘legended tomb.’ ’ 

She replied, ‘ Ulalume, Ulalume. 

’Tis the grave of thy lost Ulalume.’” 


‘*'We have reached the end of this vista,” cries Amelia in 
great trouble, digging up the gravel with her parasol. ‘‘ I will not 
take one more turn with you after we get back.” 

“But I don’t see any tomb,” I say, gravely. 

“ As if a tomb had the very remotest thing to do with my 
hand !” she cries, passionately. ‘‘I declare, if I saw one open now 
I would push you into it.”’ 

* Hush,” I say, solemnly. ‘‘ A grave may have more to do 
with what I see in your hand than you imagine. What do you 
think of death ?”’ 

“‘T never think of it at all if I can help it. It is not so very 
cheerful a subject: -I hope I shall not die young. It is not that 
which my hand means ?”’ she cries, with awakened interest. Do 
say ?” 7 

o It may be,’ I reply, oracularly. “ But it is not for short. 
sighted mortals to be positive on such a subject.” 

‘Well, if I do die young, at any rate I shall not be buried, 
which is one comfort. I have the greatest prejudice against 
graves, and I have asked papa, if he survives me, to be sure and have 
me cremated.” 

And has he promised ?” I ask. 

‘* Well, he has half promised me. I think he would do it if it 
came to the point.” | 
‘‘ For my part I should much prefer being wormerised.” 
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‘* Bah! The very thought of a worm gives me such a turn,” 
says my companion, making a face of much disgust, and shudder. 
ing. ‘ But now positively here I stop,’’ she continues, as we reach 
the other end of the avenue. Look at them all staring at us; they are 
wondering why we are sucha time. Do, Mr. Benedict, tell me 
the secret, and have done with it.’’ 

“T think we may take one more turn whilst I am initiating 
you. It may be worth the trouble.”’ 

“‘Come away, then,’’ she cries, twirling her parasol violently, 
and digging deep furrows in the gravel. ‘‘ What is the pleasure 
of teasing and tantalising one in this way? Am I really going to 
die young ?¢”’ 

“Well, no, on the whole I think you may set your mind at 
rest upon that point. I don’t see anything in your hand 
which indicates so melancholy an event. I have no doubt you will 
survive to a green old age.” 

“You certainly treat the matter in. very cold.blooded way,” 
she says, in a voice of pique. “ But if it is not that, what is 
it ?” 

‘* It might be some happier event. Other things take place in 
life besides death.’’ 

‘*Oh, marriage, Mr. Benedict,” she cries, eagerly, ‘“ Is that 
it, really? Am I going to be married soon ?” 

** Do you wish to be ?”’ 

‘* Of course I do, and the sooner the better. Where shali I be 
married? Here or in England ?”’ 

“Suppose in Germany. How should you like that ?” 

“Qh, immensely! Dear, dear Germany, how I long to be back 
there! Am I really going, Mr. Bentdict, and to be married ?” 

‘**’You will have to fix upon the gentleman, if you have not 
already met him. Of course he will he a military man ?’’ 

“T don’t know so much about that. Mamma wants me to 
marry a religious man—in the Church, probably.” 

“In that case you will very likely fall a prey to some wretched 
parson whom your mother may come across, and considers a very 
safe man—just, in fact, the sort of person, to be your guide through 
this valley of tears, and ultimately to land you safe in the Elysian 
Fields. He will be redolent of the odours of sanctity ; but never- 
theless after the deed is done you will find that your temperaments 
and tastes are quite opposite, and your wedded life wlll be a miser- 
able yoke. These pious selections on the part of mammas are the 
fatalest of mistakes. Far better do as my own wise and incom- 
parable mother did! let the youthful heart choose for itself, and 
only advise when asked.” 

** Is your mother alive ?”’ asks Amelia, 
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€¢ No.”’ , 4 ; ' 

“You must miss her, I think,’’ says my companion, in a voice 
of some sympathy. 

“My mother,” I say, “was one of those rare specimens of 
maternity who occasionally appear upon earth to bless it with 
their gracious presence. She was a perfect realisation of Words- 
worth’s exquisite ideal : 


“* A being, breathing. thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death.’ 


“The mother of St. Augustine, of Goethe, of Cowper—it is among 
such a category she must be placed. She was a saint, but a saint 
of the genuine type. Not oneof those pinchback creatures so pre- 
valent now-a-days, who, afflicted with a morbid self-consciousness 
which they mistake for piety, spend their days in scuttling about 
to prayer-meetings, and poking their noses into their neighbours’ 
vineyards. Ever cursed with spiritual pip, they record their nasty 


symptoms in a thing called a diary which somebody shoves on the - 


world, in the shape of a memoir, after they are gone. My mother’s 
religion was based upon that only good foundation which Goethe 
calls, ‘right reverence.’ It wasso human. When I think of her 
T am filled with wonder at the immense quantity and variety of her 
sympathy. It flowed spontaneously for everybody and everything, 
and seemed never to weary. Never seeking consciously to influence, 
all were attracted to her as by a magnetic spell ; they found refresh. 
ment from being in her mere presence, and comfort in her yery 
face. Part of this was owing to the strength and breadth of her 
intellect. Entering earnestly into some discussion, she would 
argue and question with a beautiful enthusiasm, while every 
thought was clothed and poured forth in appropriate language. 
How sunny was her piety! There was the breezy freedom of Luther 
about it, though it was her lot to appear in an age of cant. 
Naturally, she had no‘affinity with the savage theology of the bigot 
Calvin. As a wife she always reminded me of those grand Hebrew 
matrons who were in subjection to their husbands, and called him 
lord. For all things beautiful she had love. It was she who in- 
troduced me to Shakspere and Milton. I recollect reading with 
her my first Shaksperian play—Coriolanus—for a school examina. 
tion ; and her quotations from the sweet scenes in Eden awakened 
in me a devouring appetite for ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

‘* Yes,”’ says Amelia, evidently interested. “Ihave never read 
it.”” 

‘¢ Then, believe me, it is a pleasure in store.”’ 

‘‘ Tell me something more about your mother.”’ 
‘* Very remarkable about her was her exuberant sense of humour. 
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I don’t think I have ever seen any one laugh so immoderately. At 
some sally of mine, she has shaken till she has got stitches in 


her sides, and had to cry out, ‘Oh, Lorenzo, you will kill me! Do, 
do be quiet.’ This will give you an idea of her singular influence. 
Often when I have been dallying in softer hours with some’ 


bright young member of your sex, I have suddenly repaired to 
her that we might together untie some gordian knot im philo. 


sophy, religion, or politics, and have actually felt that an hour’s 
chat with her was a sensible relief.’’ 
“ She must have been one in a thousand,” says Amelia. ‘“ Your 


father must have been a fortunate man to get such a treasure. 
What is he like ?”’ : | 

‘“‘My father is the most beautifully made man I ever be. 
held. Were he dressed in rags, you would not be able to help 
exclaiming, ‘There goes a patrician of nature.’ He has the 
most piercing deep violet eye in the world.”’ 

All this time we have actually been parading the avenue for a 
full hour. Amelia suddenly recollects that she has forgotten the 
secret. ‘‘ Mr. Benedict,’’ she exclaims, “is my marriage the true 
solution ?”’ 

“Not precisely,’’ Isay.  ‘“‘ I will perhaps tell you another day.” 

“What is it, Amelia ?”’ cries Fely, coming up. 

** He hasn’t told me.”’ 

“ The first man I have known who kept a secret,”’ says Miss‘ Fely. 











The Disquietd Monk. 


THE DISQUIETED MONK. 


O somBRE Benedictine monk ! 
With mouth shut like an oyster ; 

After three hundred years of sleep, 
Revisiting thy cloister ; 


What thinkest thou of croquet-taps, 
Within the sacred minster ? 

And of thy coffin, as a seat 
For fashionable spinster ? 


What thinkest thou, O cowléd monk ! 
Of ali Time’s demolitions, — 
Monastic grandeur, fritter’d down 
To sixpenny admissions ? 


The stately nave, the choir sublime, 
The altars gem-bespangled ;— 
Weepest thou not to see them now, 

All desolate and mangled ? 


The church’s pride, Saint Joseph’s shrine, 
Unroofed, unfloored, and broken ; 

Its portals marred, its glory flown. 
Its. ritual unspoken. 


Its mystic crypt for saintly bones, 

Gone, with the wealth it brought her ! 
Its sacred fountain, but a hole 

For most unholy water ! 


Its Kitchen,—ahb! thou smilest now, 
Thy soul the{question searches ; 

Who was it made the cooking-place 
More lasting than the churches ? 


Within the walls, O holy monk ! 
Where thoughtful thou didst wander, 

Degenerate men now do such things 

As make the ghostly ponder. 
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Athletic games, and Blondin fétes, 
And floral exhibitions, 
Accord but ill with saintly lives, 
_And saintlier traditions ! 


But, reverend Sir, remember this, 
The world keeps on revolving ; 
And what is absolutely best 
Is still beyond the solving. 


The perfect life was not thine own, 
Nor is it thy successors ; 

And by-and-by we all shall be 
Of failures the confessors. 


Turn once again into thy grave, 
Nor deem the world grown shabby ; 
It really thrives, without the monks 
Of Glastonbury Abbey. 


T. MarHew. 
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